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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 








TxHE number of measures hurried through their latest stages this 
week in both Houses of Parliament, in order to be in time for 
the Royal assent before the prorogation yesterday, deties compu- 
tation here. Multitudes have been passed—as bricklayers pass 
bricks from a cart. 

The Lords, indeed, have had a. debate on the Ministerial 
scheme for providing subsistence in Ireland by means of employ- 
ment and wages. Noble landlords evinced a strong aversion 
from the proposed rating. Lord Monteagle exerted his financial 
talents to show, by a process of capitalizing grants, that England 
makes a present of five millions sterling to Ireland ; and he en- 
larges on the enervating effects of the undermining of self-reliance. 
The Times backs up the Whig Ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and traces the payment of that eleemosynary subsidy to the poor 
English labourers. Very ingenious, but somewhat wide of the 
mark. The actual state of Ireland is an anomalous emergenry ; the 
means taken to meet it are correspondingly jmep siac, The ques- 
tion is, whether they are so taken as to forward the desired 
change from a bad to a better condition. We must say that we 
think the evidence favours that conclusion. Government is at 
once contracting aid where it is found to be needless, and im- 
proving the application of the aid which is continued. A trade in 
a wholesome exotic food has been created within a few months, 
and is already strong enough to go alone. The good results have 
been more prompt and more decided than it would have been 
safe to anticipate. And whatever calculations may be made as 
to taxation pessing between England and Ireland—backwards 
and forwards, for Ireland too has something to say on that score 
—it is better for England, both in policy and in economy, to 
make Ireland more comfortable, more contented, more able to 
sete for herself. Who will profit more than the English la- 

ourer if the Irish labourer find employment at home? 

Some foreign subjects received attention. Lord George Ben- 
tinck spoke for British interests, emperilled by the hostile relations 
of Mexico and the United States; and Mr. Hume took up the 
commercial exclusions of the Brazilian tariff; Lord Palmerston 
replying to both. As to Brazil, he counts much upon the effect 
of our new Sugar-duties in mollifying the hostile spirit of her 
tariff. And as to Mexico, threatened with absorption by the 
United States, he reckons strongly on the vis inertia of ten or 
twelve millions of the Spanish American population : that is too 
large a mouthful even for the voracious Union to swallow. True, 
replies Mr. Disraeli, if Spanish Mexicans were faithful to their 
nationality ; but there be traitors in that country. There the 
question rests. Indeed, the future is too obscure, the elements 
are too rude, for nice or close calculations. Meanwhile, Lord 
Palmerston has offered the mediation of this country ia such a 
shape as to extract a distinct declaration from the Government at 
Washington. 

Another disgraceful affair in connexion with the Poor-law 
administration has been exposed by Mr. Wakley. Haydock 
Lodge Asylum, for paying patients and pauper lunatics, presents 
two kinds of corruption : it was carried on by an Assistant-Secre- 
tary and an Auditor under the Poor-law ; and the inmates were 
treated with gross neglect, if not positive cruelty. No defence 
was made ; but Sir George Grey said that some of the worst evils 
had already been remedied ; and he promised further attention to 
the case. Thus far, indeed, investigation seems to have been 
conducted with the tenderest regard to the accused, rather than 
to the helpless creatures whom they were said to have injured. 
That such doings should be possible at this day, disgraces more 
than the keepers of the place—it disgraces the Legislature, 
Which began its interference with mad-houses thirty years ago, 


| witnesses against the accuser-general came forth. 


But the most stirring subject of the Parliamentary week has 
been, as usual, of a personal kind—the sequel of the Ben- 
tinck-Lyndhurst dispute. When Lord George Bentinck’s case 
against the Ex-Chancellor, of corrupt conduct in the disposal of 
official patronage, broke down, the baffled accuser rallied to a 
fiercer assault: the man who now censures him he accused of 
having made overtures towards a degrading compromise and alli- 


| ance, and of having invited a factious — to the Whig Sugar 


Bill. The tale obtained much notice, but by no means implicit 
belief; for Lord George is already set down as no safe authority. 
The event justitied every doubt. So much of the story was true 
as consisted in the fact that Lord Lyndhurst had sent a message 
to Lord George; but all the rest was a pure invention. The Ex- 
Chancellor, in fact, had conceived a scheme for reuniting 
the dissevered Conservative party ; but he said nothing 
about the Sugar Bill, nothing about other circumstances which 
Lord George asserted. Lord Lyndhurst’s contradiction was 
made on Saturday; on that and the next two days other 
The gen- 


| tleman who passed between Lord Lyndhurst and Lord George 


Bentinck made a written declaration falsifying Lord George’s 
speech. Sir Frederick Pollock sent a written denial that he had 
urged his brother to accept the Bombay judgeship, or that any- 
body else had forced it on him. Lord Brougham sent a message 
denying that he had a hand in it. Lord Ripon warmly repudiated 
the charge that he had bartered an appointment in the Church; 
which he construed to be an outrage on his piety. Nobody be- 
lieved him capable of such conduct. Lord Ripon forgot, however, 
to make clear the one point in Lord George's complicated charge 
which is still unexplainmed—why the Bombay appointment was 
made at all; since, to make it befere the late Ministers went out 
of office, it was necessary to do so before there was a vacancy. 

Among the witnesses was Sir Robert Peel; whose letter, read 
in part by Lord Lyndhurst, has been the subject of some verbal 
comment in hostility to the late Premier. Having seen an im- 
perfect report-o* Lord Lyndhburst’s speech on Saturday, Sir Ro- 
vert thought it incumbent on ‘im to mw <gje hia awn position 
plain; and therefore he wrote his version of ide inffFview which 
Lord Lyndhurst had with him. When the 1-.-Chancellor stated, 
that, based on his own retirement from public life, he was 
making an effort to reunite the Conservative party, Sir Robert 
replied, that as he likewise had retired and did not contemplate 
return to office, he could not take any part in the movement: the 
construction put upon this avowal is, that as Sir Robert expected 
to derive no benefit to himself from the movement, he would not 
assist it. Literally, his words may seem to bear that interpreta- 
tion; but the inference from the obviously imperfect premises is 
far too wide. If a policy so petty were in accordance with Sir 
Robert Peel’s public conduct, so idle an avowal, under his own 
hand, is quite foreign to his habits of discretion. It may be al- 
lowed, however, that he is not always precise in his choice of terms. 
Moreover, the passage read was only part of a letter, and it does 
not profess to be a full explanation. Evidently, Sjr Robert Peel’s 
immediate purpose was merely to show that he did not coun- 
tenance Lord Lyndhurst’s amiable but Utopian project : failure in 
it would have been humiliating to him; and to anticipate success 
were to forego all his character for political sagacity. His vigi- 
lance in reading the newspapers and defending his own position 
implies one not unpleasing fact—although Sir Robert Peel has 
retired for the time from active exertion, he has by no means 
abandoned the world of politics. 


With the week closes one of the most remarkable sessions in 
the history of the British Parl'ament. Not that the prominent 
measures are numerous; but they are important, both for their 
direct effects, and for being cardinal points in mighty changes 
of policy. 

The Corn-laws have been finally settled on the principle of 
free trade, and the fact that commercial freedom 
which is henceforth to be the ! icy of the country. Another 
extension of the principle to the general tariff has also been 
effected in the Customs Bill. With the emancipation of corn, Sir 
Robert Peel's Government, as reconstituted in December 1845, 
fulfilled its mission, and ceded the ofticial trust to Lord John 
Russell: who at once made a further concession to Free-trade 
interests in his settlement of the Sugar-duties Simple freedom 


establishes 


of trade, indeed, was but indifferently carrie l out in that mea- 
sure, Which by no means rendered strict justice to the West Indies; 
but its importance as a contribution to the new policy cannot be 
overlooked. 
A large tribute has been paid to the necessities and claims of 
Ireland, establishing there also a new policy, and going far to 
| solve the “ difficulty.” 


While he remained in the active conduct 
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of affairs, Sir Robert Peel had neglected to pierce through that 
question, although he had done his best to mitigate the material 
evils of the country. 
defeated ; but, with a true greatness of spirit, he drew a lesson 
from his own failure, and, as he relinquished office, declared pro- 
phetically that Ireland must thenceforward be governed alone on 
the principle of equal rights with England. Lord John Russell 
adopted that declaration. His adherence to the Arms Bill was a 
curious deviation from a plain path; but he rightly interpreted 
the resistance that he encountered, and quickly abandoned what 
he could not maintain with credit. Meanwhile, the new Minis- 
try, as a matter of course, continue the endeavour to supply Ire- 
land’s wants under the failure of her ordinary food. An effective 
poor-law is still dreaded; but the measure for giving employ- 
ment, based upon a rate on the land like a poor-rate, goes far to 
supply the uses of a poor-law, in making the land answerable for 
the subsistence of the people. 

The general question of Poor-law stands over for next session. 
Ireland and Scotland both have growing claims on that score ; 
and the Andover disclosures have forced the subject of the Eng- 
lish law upon Parliament for thorough revision. 

Some advance, though not quite of a satisfactory kind, has 
been achieved in Railway legislation. An attempt has been 
made to bring about, gradually, uniformity of gauge; the Disso- 
lution Bill opened a door of retreat from excessive speculation ; 
and the proposed Railway Board promises to introduce a little 
more of order into the chaos. 

The proceedings in Parliament have exhibited the usual dis- 
crepancy between the earlier and latter part of the session—two 
very unequal portions: speaking generally, it is at first all talk 
coal we work—quite at the close it becomes all work and no talk 
The amount of business through which Parliament has scrambled 
in this last fortnight is immense. At the same rate, the whole 
work of the session might be done in a month, or perhaps in three 
weeks. Much is said about the necessity for ehetetion and 
discussion: but how much of the redundant “ discussion,’ which 
does take place, is devoted to the actual measures, or to realities 
ofany kind? The great “ field-days ” and party parades, got up 
on false pretences, meant to subserve hollow appearances, have 
but small practical bearing on the real work of the session. 
Nearly the whole of the term, however, is wasted in that irrelevant 
disputation ; and then, at the very last, the substantial work has 
to be hurried over without the vaunted “ discussion.” After all, 
the measures submitted by Government are for the most part 
taken on trust. Much even of the discussion that does really 
concern the measures is rendered necessary solely by the imper- 
fect way in which the bills are prepared; and much ulterior le- 
gislation is required to mend the errors so created. If any Minis- 
try would for once break this evil routine, and introduce measures 
in acomplete and thoroughly prepared shape, the authors would 
gain both in credig,aud influence. Nothing would impress the 
public with a streiger sense of efficiency in the Government. 
And were Ministers, having so prepared their measures, to stand 
by them—refusing all concession—relinquishing place rather 
than their own purposes, except where the matters were abso- 
lutely indifferent, or where they themselves had been convinced 
—they would acquire a more ample power than has of late fallen 
to the lot of English Cabinets. Sir Robert Peel sometimes felt 
the strength derivable from such a course. Those resisters whom 
it bears down will complain that it is “tyrannical” and “arbi- 
trary”; but it is honest and energetic. The privilege of resig- 
nation is one that scarcely admits of abuse ; and certainly every 
statesman has full right to relinquish office the instant his own 
deliberate conviction is thwarted. Were such a course oftener 
and more firmly pursued, Ministers would not so frequently have 
to go a begging for support, nor have to spoil so many measures 
by trimming to evade objection and resistance. 

Such is the course, and the sole course, that would enable Lord 
John Russell to cope with the immense programme of measures 
promised for next session, or to retreat from his task with credit 
should it prove too much for bim. Some hazard conjectures that 
he will try to circumvent the country by dissolving Parliament 
before failures have tarnished his new repute. If he is prepared 
to court failure, perhaps he had better do so; though the specu- 
lation must be very doubtful. The uncommonly civil but in- 
distinct way in which Ministers reply to all sorts of demands 
for inquiry and improvement, holding out hopes innumerable for 
next session,” might be taken as a common electioneering sign ; 
but arts of that kind will not suffice to convert Lord John Russell’s 
minority into a majority, and we believe that he has too much sense 
as well as too much honesty to stoop so low. Something sub- 
stantial is needed for his purpose. The Morning Chronicl adopts 
the probable assumption, that Lord John will seek to develop his 
plans more fully before a dissolution, in order to have something 
upon which to “goto the country.” Indeed, a dissolution before 
the new Ministers have had opportunity to show what they really 
do intend, would be idle ; i 
nothing, and is not likely to elicit any very determinate or satisfac- 
tory answer. A vague answer, no doubt, might be more agreeable to 
place-hunters than a distinct negative, such as a session of failures 
might, provoke ; and therefore do we say, that if Lord John were 
bent on A’session of failures, he had better take his chance of a 

j ion, But if he is bent, as we hope, on victory, let him 
devote the recess to the thorough preparation of good measures 
boldly coxerived ; propose them with confidence; if thwarted, 
anpest tothe country ; and make the appeal with a distinct 


He stood by the Coercion Bill, and was | 


| his victories over the Infidel. 


it would be received as an appeal about | b! 


pledge, to be redeemed, that he will in perfect faith abide by the 
issue. r 





The accounts of the harvest and the potato crop are in a cop. 
trast so marked as almost to imply a lesson, that the root is the 
worst, the grain the best reliance for the national food. The 
potato fails universally in Ireland, in England and Scotlang 
on the Continent. The failure is more absolute than it was last 
year. There is a striking difference in the durability of plants 
produced by human skill. It is notorious that many—such ag 
celebrated varieties of the apple—have become extinct or worth. 
less in England; the Standard calls to mind that Ireland hag 
witnessed a total extinction of the ;»lane-tree; the potato decays 
before our eyes. On the other hird, wheat seems to defy the 
mutations of time: grain found in the hands of mummies that 
were living men in the Biblical «ges, if sown now, flourishes as 
well as any of the contemporary varieties, from which it is dis. 
tinguishable only for the purp seof scientific classification ; attest. 
ing the immortality of the great staple food for man. 


The marriage of Queen Isabella the Second has been curiously 
discussed at a meeting of the Ministers and Grandees of Spain, 
The present favourite, it seems, is Don Francisco de Assiz, eldest 
son of Don Francisco de Paula. There are reports that the young 
man once promised never to interfere with the pretensions of the 
Count of Montemolin, Don Carlos’s son: but even if so, it is ex- 
pected that the offer to share a throne will be too much for his 
constancy. 

The agitation in Germany about the Schleswig-Holstein suc- 
cession increases, and by some it is held to threaten an explosion, 
The learned doctors of Heidelberg University have issued a decla- 
ration supporting the German view, with a greater warmth of lan- 
guage than it is usual to find in law papers. But the professors of 
that country hold a totally different position from ours: they are 
at once the representatives of the national learning and the deposi- 
taries of liberal opinions; so that they necessarily take a more 
leading part in active politics. It is reported that the Emperor 
of Austria and the King of Prussia have entered into a conven- 
tion to protect German rights in Schleswig and Holstein. On 
the other hand, the Emperor of Russia, whose rights are re- 
served to him by the King of Denmark’s letter-patent, the origin 
of all the agitation, is said to have declared that he will not 
interfere. 

While the French Chambers are busy with forms, the principal 
events recorded in the Paris papers are not of a politic il kind. 
Joseph Henry, the assassin, has been under trial, and turns out 
to be, if not insane, at least what would be called a “ natural ”"— 
a puzzle-headed dolt, inflamed by mortified conceit. In the pro- 
vinces, the rise of prices has provoked bread riots. Across the 
Mediterranean, in the African colony, Abd-el-Kader has once 
more shown himself, near Ouchda—snatching victory with the 
suddenness of his incursion, evading pursuit, and influencing the 
superstitious feeling of the tribes triendly to France. It is cha- 
racteristic of his strange position, that he vainly asked the Morocco 
authorities for leave to enter a mosque where he might celebrate 


Debates and Proceedings in Parliament. 
EMPLOYMENT IN IRELAND. 

In the House of Lords, on Tuesday, the Marquis of LanspowNE moved 

that the House go into Committee on the bill to facilitate the employment 
























of the poor in Ireland; the provisions of which he explained 
He hoped that whatever might be the severity of the ordeal through which 
Ireland was now passing, it would be followed by a beneficial change in its social 
system. He entertained the hope also that it would have a tendency to accelerate 
that change the condition of the small Irish farmer which had already com 
need, by making him a day-labourer instead of a farmer without capital, an 
convincing him that he had within his own reach the means of producing suste- 
nance. 
Lord MONTEAGLE gave a qualified support t« the bill: he juestione 1 the 
efficiency of the proposed auxiliary modes of relief— 
rhe supply of Indian corn t now, tl ! yuuld not last year, | afely 
the usual course of trade; but with respect to supplying empl , he 
ted that the proposal contained in the bill had not bee rought forward 
earlier in the session. The injury sustained by the potato crop excee ry 
g wh could have been ipated. Never in modern times was there 8 
small a st f potatoes calculat for food as at present. He had t« P 
he effect which would be prod 1 by a free trade in I in « and 
ita th eat gratification to tind that the people of Ireland ha aC- 
nmodated themselves to the use of Indian corn as food, but had im to prefer 
it to their usual food. With the supplies of that article expected fron 
side of the Atlantic and the ports of the Mediterranean, there was no f 
anticipating any deficiency in the supply of that description of food for the Irish 
pt "e : . 
t of 50,0002. would be quite inadequate to its purpose. Private sub- 
aid of the grants should be enforced. ‘The bill before t Hous¢ 
provided that the rate in repayment of the advances should be levied on the Poor- 
law valuation: but in taking that valuation, they were ado; a rule W 


variable was that valu 





had proved fraudulent and unjust. So 
estimated today at 64. might be valued tomorrow at 731, property v 
» raised to 1061, at 814. to 1191, and soon. The bill would be 
low against the improvements now going on than anything that had yet 
place. The proposition would work against those who were willing 

state of the tenantry on their own estates, and was against the prin 
clause moved by the Duke of Wellington in the Poor-law. They wer 
parting from that principle, and making a well-managed estate pay a greater tax 
in proportion to the improvement, whilst the rackrented unimproved land | the 
vicinity would have the benefit. This was a rank injustice; and uj these 
grounds he thought the bill would prove mischievous. He wished to know how 
any one could distinguish the system under this bill from a system of out-door 
relief. In the Committee on Land Burdens, Mr. Senior declared, that if to the 
existing Poor-law of Ireland there was superadded an out-door relief, the mi chief 
which had been produced in England during a period of three hundred year® 
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— 
would be produced in Ireland within ten years, and would lead to an entire con to the Sugar Bill a it ever enter into my contempla » It was a mere 
fiscation. Mr. Cornwall Lewis thought it would be a disastrous me isure—that | simple message, requesting to know whether he would meet me, either at hiseam 
it would absorb all the surplus produce of the soil, and in a short time prove | house or at my residenc The answer I received was a ve hort and simple 
most detrimental to the persons it was intended to benefit; and Mr. Gulson, Mr. | one, namely, that i to decline the proposal, be suse h wished - 
Twisselton, Mr. Clements, the Archbishop of Dublin, the Archbishop Murray, | communication of e made to Lord Stanley rather than to him Te 
and Lord Glengall, were equally strenuous in their objections to any such pro- | genti W vas t message was not known to me; I had never 
posal. es te oe seen him bet Id now what passed on the occasion, and the only thing 
The Earl of WicKLOW concurred in everyt x which had fallen fr f which I am cognizant the return of the message to whicl sve referred. 





the Marquis of Lansdowne; but objected, like Lord Monte , to the It i eported to have bee uid by the noble Lord, that I had stated that three 



















































rates being levied according to the Poor-law valuation. The clergy ought ther late Cabinet Ministers entertained the same views as myself, and that m 
to be exempt, considering the many « ills which were made on their charity t was to op} the Sugar Bill. I can on iy that, as far as I am « a | 
The Duke of GRAFTON was apprehensive that if the funds to be ac- f the kind was said, or even in most distant ma r alluded to. | 
quired under the bill were employed in building bridges and making roads, sand ge neried the un ly wk, and who is alluded to as 
. ° " '  . ' " ine! merchant y ¢ e since; and ue r col wit 
the cultivation of the land might be neglected. ct. I tt : ¥ oe pect cesitog ‘7 4 with bim on the 
C . b ; . yject. t age received the answer, dismisse ie subiec 
The Marquis of Lanspowne, in reply to a remark about the tend y e ance { . ] wo or t “ ' ae ' a ubject 
. J. , - i ce wo ort e ot r ¢ ters. t t 
of the measure to establish a system of ovt-door relief, stated that t 1 ady . 1d in view: but I found Nseedl ve oa 
Government did not inte nd to lay the four lation of any su h system feeling, and much persona tility, that I abandoned t task. and t -“ no 
their conviction being that it would be peculiarly mischievous in Ireland. further ste] the atte I made 1 ret of what had occurred. I men- 
The bill then went through Committee. tioned it t Lords v ire member f sH und among 
I ‘ mong 
On Thursday, tl Earl of Ropen, before adjourning for tl 1° < (“7 j “- , pusite, I in my ey 
“he . ; Tey (“ Hea wrendon. ) told him of the emp 
made a forcible appeal to the sympathies of the House, and to the humanity hich J shat -: > oe 
and patriotism of Irish landlords, in behalf of the suffering but res 1 | ing an t ° if rtv that it wa ' ‘ lis] the 
; i 7. poss plush th 
people— ; ct wv l ! \ id that I had therefore abandoned the task Now, 
He could speak of the calamity from personal observation. He had traversed hat is t t t uj , It is that I wanted to ra 1 fact s atonal” 
a great part of the province of Munster, and he was not guilty of any exa i- | tion to the Sugar L That 1 utterly deny. I took part Mook 1 
tion when he state I th at during the whole progre f that journey he did not ipon that I did not even vot Uy m tl juestior * But tl it is insin 
one field that was not either decaying or had not actually decayed from the d ated, that I { for political connex vith the noble Lord 
ease. here was t the oat crop; and if that deficiency should 1 order that I rin « to office in conjunct wit! . Now every 
prove to be genet eca y WwW 1 be awtu If his voice could xly well } lam not a can ate for of I jit flive 
reach the ears ol U i iViduals WHO posse i any property in Ireland, and it ha een a | tact, that conse¢ ; 1 f 8s 
could have any effect to speak to them from that ace so solemn a subject, | office has be t rint and iu » task, and that I ! us of re- 
he would implore then every circumsta , to g to their cou t t | r the short remairz rt the wiety 
and people; to liveamong them, and encourage them in their | } f , ¢ could hav ‘ h, even on 
and to show them that they themselves wert , r these great t t this y t per il attack which ha n P 10.” 
share a eee ae is they were forced to year. He had i that mor th the gentleman vy was the bearer of 
The Earl of CLARENDON « ed the call— the m ea r t of what took place betwe Lord George 
He could not permit the subject to close without appe vl Bentinck wn from his dictation, and i — I stated to 
sessed property 11 Ireland to « ) togetl " ( y I G I t it Ii « with a s I I l it 
with which it had pleased Providence to afflict [reland. 1 at that | t ) tof wi W t pe a desir m the part of his Lordsl ip, that 
most important moment be lost in a wing every » wh t I t ( party, W va y fortunately split i be reuni 
land, and not only those but all persons in this country, ier one | ted as spe y as} ibl i that several of his political friend ined in this 
common effort to relieve this distr ’ feel wit Phat he would be happy ‘communi 
tion I 1 i t t ouse « 
In the House of Commons, uesday, Mr. Ditton Browne « i fl i ¢ I y Lb i’ ~ Se 
- ‘ . ' i ) rt tu 5 I i e s ( 
attention to the distress which prev: d in May« ler I © } > — 2 - ae oe 
t ’ : ; ; ider Lord Sta who with Lord Lyndhurst were men 1¢ House of Peers, 
The potato crop was not alone a fail bat it had almost completely disap- t ¢ it hott , : 4 
vared. The ¢ t : fos ¢ : t had - Apo os os on on Oe + id pass between 
peared: he Gover pro} ul for creating employment had given the great those noble | is: that he was in full ial cooperation with I i Stanley 
est satisfaction: it could not, however regarded as altogether adequate to words ¢ ; , ) 
‘ g i t or words te that « t his is all that passed in reference to I Lyndhurst 
»emergency; and hopel that the Goy nent woul dopt ad nal a } : aT 4 
the eu a. a) “ 4 ni a MOVES ECE ud adopt additional and He had also received that morning a message from Lord Chief Baron Pollock, 
speedier measures of relief +} , ae ethan Mell } " ; 
ng yer tam ' ; iuthorizing him to state that it was not true that the office of Judge at Bombay 
- F UC t p il L the inremutting ttentior the \ I } 
‘ = ‘ = | nitting attention of the Govern had been pre his brother; and it was only after he had himself deter 
ment to the subject— mined to accept the office that the Chief Baron had told him he had done right 
»« . itt , ‘+ + y nm % r reT } +) : } 
He admitted that the failure of the potato crop Was much more general than tha Lk Ly lhurst concluded with the remark, that he was sure their I rdships 





i 
ra 
1 
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: ing circumstances which went to 
at Westport at a penny A pout 1, and that ty tons | ween sold at | repel the inf uttempted to be built Lord Georg ! k on the 
that price Potatoes had been selling at 14d. and 2d but he essage which he had sent. He also explained that the reason why he had 
mitted that some of tl had been forced into the n onsequence of | sent that message by a gentleman with whom he was not personally acquainted, 
being diseased. ‘The rn in the United States was abundant; | was becans ecretaries, to whom he had intimated that he was 
and he hoped that that ynbined with the exertions of the Govern- unac ainted Ww Lord George Bentinck, and knew ne who was ac juainted 
ment, and the assistance which no doubt would be rendered by the Irish lar with him, re 1 the gentleman as a personal friend ! W who was 
lords, wi uld tend to mitigate the effects of the existing calamity. All the also acquainted with Lord George Bentinck. 
counts of the distress which prev uiled in Ireland had been accompanied with th The Duke of Grarron thought the House were called upon to express 
gratifying assurance that the people in general had evinced the greatest patienc an opinion: for himself. he begged to express his satisfaction with the state 
and most peaceable dispesit inder all these trying circumstances; and tl . A : 
the clergy of all denominations, Catholic and VP: it, had used then F M . P " 
efforts to check that spirit of exaggeration and pa which if spread abroad . LANSDOWNE did not think that any discussion was ne- 
might lead to the most evil consequences. . ¢ ary 

: : , , : nder the specific circumstances of the case, he perfectly acquiesced in the 

. LorpD LYNDHURSI AND LORD GEOR L Br NTIN( K course take y the i and jearned Le l The H “He ad paid that respectful 

The House of Peers had a sitting on Saturd uy; which enabled Lord | attention to the le and learned Lord which his great talents and high character 
LynpDuURST to put forth an instant re} y to Lord George Bentinck’s a demanded and he thought it not expedient that the discussio ipon it should 
sertion of the precedir even that Lord Lyndhurst had made to him proceed any turthe 
through a mutual friend. « tures fos nolision! partnershiy Lord Lynpuurst—*“I did not make the statement with ew to elicit any 

He did not « : y expression of oj iu it by the Hou 
Bentinck’s statem On Monday, the subject was again adverted t Lord LYNDHURST; a 
troduced. After communicat Sir Robert Peel being the car 
the Conservative An imperfect report of the statement ule on Saturday ud appeared in the 
played in the H tand # Saturday ever 1 that report hav ‘ e under the notice of 
desirable that tl Sir Robert P Sir lobe Was apprehe e that the purport of the communica 
that from the tion W had pla between him and Lord Lyndhurst 1 ht be miscon- 
public life—he 1 strued. Lord I irst repeated, that the object of his communication with Sir 
view, offer his 1 ert Peel wa t 1 ir ‘ but ply t now what 
members of th e was dk t t bett should make t 
ferences should in trust t ure In t aLemer ‘ 
had mainly 1 to confined | to at he \ uid al i fate 
jected to } municat " Sir Robert Pe l 1 not consider that he 
others ’ ite how ] Sir Robert Lord Lyn 
Government, and Sir R rt | et Drayton Manor “My rec 
for the purpose between us,” Sir It t t sthis. You wrote to mea 
Currence—bLut to an in to pla it same d \ i 
Occasion, I state formed me ot fact of which | was not previou uware—that you had been in 
With whom I ha communica vith sor members of the late Gove vent, and of the party 
doing ha! refe whic ipported it, with a view t ng of animosit und the reconstruc- 
only desired to put an end ces wi existed, and again to unit the Conservative party; U you went further, you had re lved to 
the Conservative party. I made the same communication to the right | 1 »me; that the part you were taking was a terested one, for that your 
te Barenst who was lately the Secretary for the Home Department, a nt wa it of the question. My answer was, that I must decline 
the same terms. and with the same qualificat While this was y ty to the proceeding to which you referred I said that the return 
and after I had seen sever: om die ibiect. a gentleman with wl I wa v is little in my contemplation as it was in you and that as 1 was 
formerly much a juainted intercourse with whom had been suspended | to enter into any party combination with that view, I felt it incam 
Consequen f recent political differences, called upon me for the purpose of me, under such circumstances, to leave to those with whom I bad been 
learning what my intentions were on the subject. 1 told bim frankly the course | previously connected political life the entire liberty to judge for th mselves 
which I meant to pu and he did not disapprove of it. 1 found it, however, with regard to the f at f Vv party connex { do not recollect, and 
impossible to communicate with individuals who had entertained feelings hostile have not here the \ f ascertaining, the day on which our conversation took 
to myself and the late Governme any sufficient extent to accomplish the object | Place; but I believ e above to be a perfectly correct account of the purport 
Which I had in view. Lord Stanley was at that time absent fi m London, in a | of it. 
distant part of the country; and therefore it occurred to me that it would be Lord Lyndhurst proceeded—* I fully concur in this statement. My object io 
best, under the circumstances, to open a communication with the noble Lord | attempting the conciliatory negotiat was what I before represented it to be; 
who had been selected as the leader of the Protectionist party in the House of and the right honourable Baronet seems 8 ave understood me; but he stated 





erned, he did not wish to interfere in the proceeding. 
I cannot avoid expressing » any of these state- 
ments. I would much rather bear a great load of imputation than engage im per- 
sonal controversies of this kind 


that, as far as he was cor 





Commons—L wd George Bentinck. Accordingly, I sent a simple message to 
im, requesting to know whether he would see me for the purpose of considering 
whether the differences which existed among the Conservative party might not 
settled. I sent that ssage through the gentleman to whom reference is 
Teported to have been made in the other House. No allusion whatever was » ade | The Ear] of ELLENBoRovGH deliv 








r my regret that I am entangled 1 
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He was requested to say, that the assertion that Lord Brougham recommended 
the appointment of Mr. Pollock, to make room for his friend Mr. Charles Phil- 
lips, could not by any possibility be true, inasmuch as he suggested the appoint- 
ment, not of Mr. Pollock, but of another gentleman, whose appointment would 
not have occasioned a vacancy in the office to which Mr. Phillips had been ap- 
pointed. 

On Tuesday, the Earl of Riron attended in his place for the express 
purpose of repelling the insinuations which had been indulged against 
him— 

After the explanatory statement, however, which had been made by Lord Lynd- 
hurst, he did not think it necessary to go into the same details. He would wil 
lingly have abstained from saying anything on the subject, had such a course been 
compatible with what he owed to his own honour; but tee not be silent on the 
charge respecting the living of Nocton. “I am bound to state, as I do here upon 
my honour as a gentleman, and if it were the last word I were to utter on this side 
the grave, that I do absolutely deny, in the most unqualified manner, that there 
either is or was the slightest foundation for the imputation which has been cast 
upon me.” He felt that the disposal of ecclesiastical patronage is a matter of 
awful responsibility. With what feeling could he enter the walls of that P irish- 
church—with what feeling but a sense of shame and degradation, a sense of 
shame more easily conceivable than described—if he had been guilty of so scan- 
dalous an offence! He stood upon his character, which had been before the world 
for thirty years; and if that would not defend him against the attack to which he 
had been exposed, no argument or explanation could do it. He had received no 
notice of the intention to make such a charge: he was as much astonished when 
he heard the accusation as if he had been accused of committing a murder. “ It 
was a proceeding neither usual nor courteous, nor, above all, just; and I hope that 
it is the last time that any accusation of the sort will be preferred in such a man- 
ner, and in such a hurry, without giving the individual accused an opportunity of 
replying, and of vindicating his character.” But it appears that the scandal has 
proceeded from some unknown and unnamed person. “I wonder who he is? He 
is stated to be eminent in his profession: what profession? is it the Law? is it 
the Church? does he honour the Army with his name? who is he?—I know not, 
and I care not.” It is stated that he is a person who was closely connected with 
the living of Nocton. How? what does he know about it? It is remarkable that 


there have been only two incumbents of the living of Nocton during the last | 


eighty years: the last incumbent held the living for upwards of thirty-one years, 
and his predecessor for upwards of forty-eight years. With respect to the first, 
it is utterly impossible that any information could have been obtained by any one 
who could make it the subject of a charge; and with respect to the second, he 
did not think that any one who bore the name of Hobart would be guilty of en- 
deavouring to injure his reputation. “ But then, I want to know what that 
written paper is? Where is it? My Lords, am I not entitled toask?” He felt 
it unnecessary to enter into any detailed answer to these charges,—“ liberavi ani- 
mam meam.” “I had rather be the victim of that wrong, I had rather carry 
with me to the grave the sense and feeling of that injury, than be the anonymous 
author of the calumny from which this accusation has arisen.” 





CoMMERCIAL RELATIONS witH BRraziv. 

On Monday, Mr. Hume drew attention to our commercial 
with Brazil, which he represented to be in an unsatisfactory state; s 
so that persons who were in the habit of trading to that country were in 
great doubt as to the safety of their property. 

Lord Patmerston remarked, that although matters stood in an un- 
satisfactory position, still he was not aware that as yet any practical 
grievance had been experienced. He had no doubt that the change which 
had recently been made in the Sugar-duties must very’ much smooth the 
way for our future intercourse with Brazil. 


relations 
much 


COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH Mgxico. 

On Monday, Lord GeorGe Bentinck put a question bearing on the 
present state of British interests in Mexico. He gave account of the 
various steps by which the United States had placed herself in the position 
of pouncing upon that fertile country; beginning with a reference to the 
commercial and political importance of Mexico to England— 

British capital to the amount of 10,000,000/. is vested in the Mexican mines, 
and the public debt due to this country amounts to 10,200,000/. He apprehended 
that if the war terminated in the conquest of Mexico, the debt due to this country 
would be placed in the same position as the debt due by the United States. Texas 
had been annexed to that country by the most unjustifiable means. Fictitious 
transfers of lands took place to citizens of the States, and then the Legislatures 
of Texas and Cohahuila transferred for 20,000,000 dollars an extent of land equal 
to four hundred square leagues. From this period it became the interest of those 
American speculators to foment a rebellion in Texas. The first declaration of 
independence was signed by ninety individuals; and there is the authority of Dr. 
Channing, an American historian, for the fact that of those ninety no less than 
eighty-eight were inhabitants of the United States of America. Texas, there 
upon, armed a corps of eight hundred men; which proved successful against the 
miserable efforts of the Mexican Government. Slavery and its profits were at the 
bottom of the pretended sympathy with the freedom of Texas. The convention 
of Austen, which was made the excuse of the United States for their attempts at 
annexation, was signed by sixty-one persons; forty-nine were Americans, all of 
them holding slaves, ten were British, and two bore Texan names. The conse- 
, of the annexation has been to open up a new market for the slaves bred in 
the United States. The appetite for aggrandizement on the part of the United 
States had only been share ned, not satiated, by the swallowing up of Texas: 
Mexico and California were to be the next victims. War with Mexico had been 
instigated by the advance of the American invading force from the disputed terri- 
tory on the right bank of the Bravo del Norte to its left bank, which beyond all 
question is the property of the United States. The annexation of California, if 
not of the entire of Mexico, would be the test for the Presiden y of the year 1848, 
just as the annexation of Texas was the test at the last election. Already the 
Americans are in possession of Matamoras, which opens up the way to Central 
Mexico. The great object of the Americans is to stretch their power to the Pa- 
cife: they already look with longing eyes on the haven of San Francisco, said 
to be the tinest in the world. He wished to impress upon Ministers the fact that 
it is of great national importance to our foreign possessions to prevent the over 
spreading usurpations of the United States. On the 2d June, the Mexican Asso- 
ciation addressed a letter by its Chairman to the Earl of Aberdeen, earnestly call 
ing upon him, for the sake of British interests, and for avoiding the interrupti 
of our commerce with that country, to interpose his mediation between Mexico and 
the United States. Lord Aberdeen in his reply promised, that forthwith ener- 
getic measures should be taken to prevent any interruption to commercial arrang: 
ments. Sir Robert Peel declared to the House, on the 29:h J ily, that the British 
Government had offered its mediation; but Lord George, much to his surp 
had seen it asserted in the American papers that no such offer had been receive: 
He wished to know, therefore, what the true state of the matter was ? 

Lord PaLMrRston replied— 

He would not follow his “ noble friend” into his ki il points, but would 
limit himself to the question as it stood. It was impossible that war could exist 
between two countries without the interests of those countries which were con- 
nected with them by commercial relations being affected. In pro 
portion, however, as commerce increases—in proporti 
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all those restraints which tend to limit and circumscribe its extent—in that pro- 
yortion will it be the interest of all nations that peace should u sally prevail 
fe thought that Lord George Bentinck had exaggerated the facility w ith which 
the United States could incorporate Mexico within their dominion. That country 
is occupied by eight or ten millions of inhabitants, of a race different from the 
ple of the United States, of a religion different from the religion of the United 
States; and though it might be easy for the United States to incorporate with the 
Union a country like Texas, filled and inhabited almost entirely by United Stateg 
settlers, the questionis altered where important differences are involved. 

Lord Palmerston explained the circumstances connected with the offered 
mediation, An offer was made by the late Government both to the United States 
and to Mexico, to mediate between them. As regards the United States, however 
England could not be deemed at that time a perfectly impartial party, because the 
Oregon question was not then settled. If that question had produced a rupture 
between Great Britain and the United States, our mediation, of course, between 
the United States and Mexico would have been out of the question. “ The offer 
therefore, which was made to the United States, was in effect this, that if the 
United States were disposed to accept the mediation of Great Britain, that me- 
diation would be frankly offered and tendered. I think that was going as far ag 
in the then existing state of things the Government of Great Britain could pro- 
perly have gone. To this offer no answer was sent; it being understood by the 
Government of the United States that the communication was not one which 
necessarily required an answer—that they were left at liberty to act upon it if they 
pleased, but that no umbrage would be taken by this country if they abstained 
from taking any steps consequent upon it.” But on the settlement of the Oregon 
question, Lord Palmerston had instructed Mr. Pakenham to renew the offer of 
mediation in a shape that requires an answer from the United States. A corre- 
sponding communication has been made to Mexico. Upon the answers received 
would depend the degree of service which England could render in bringing about 
amicable relations between the contending states. 

There was another point he was anxious to notice. The United States having 
found their revenue insufficient to meet the expense of the war, had lowered the 
duty on imports, as a means of increasing their resources; thus illustrating the 
truth of those doctrines which go to show that freedom of commercial intercourse 
not only conduces to the development of the commercial industry of a « ountry, but 
is the surest foundation of an augmenting and prosperous revenue. 

Mr. Disrak xi did not augur much good from Lord Palmerston’s speech— 

He had asserted that free trade was the best means of putting an end to war; 
but subsequently he stated that the reason the Americans had reduced their com- 
mercial duties was to tind increased means to prosecute war: the one statement 
neutralized the other. The United States entered into and continued the con- 








troversy with respect to Oregon, which was of comparatively no importance to 
them until they had appropriated Texas to themselves. Mr. Di 
objecting to the Oregon treaty: it was always good policy to fix a limit 


raeli was not 
now 
to the United States, because it was their policy to have everything undef 
But what had been the result of this movement? That the United States had 
appropriated to themselves a rich province on one side of the Mexican « re, 


ined, 








and on the other had taken up a position which surrounded it. Now, what our 
merchants wanted to know was, whether the Government of this country saw a 
fair probability of preserving the political integrity of Mexico. Single states, 


some of them equal in size to European kingdoms, had applied to foreign powers 
to undertake their protection. There had been rumours of advances to France; 
but this he knew, that the st Lonora, which lies contiguous to California, 
and is four times larger, had offered to the United States, through the medium of 
the head of one of their oldest Spanish families, to acknowledge their sovereignty 
if they would protect them and secure order. The House might rely upon it, 
that offers of mediation, if accepted, (which he doubted,) might stave off but 
could not prevent that catastrophe which must occur unless more decisive mea- 
sures were taken. But if European diplomaey failed, what cot be done? 
There was a third course—weré they prepared to take it? Would they act 
towards Mexico as they had acted towards other states under similar cireum- 
stances? Would they protect Mexico? Would they do for Mexico what they 
had done for another revolutionized colony—what they had done for Greece? 
rhere was no reason why the United States should not watch over Mexico as well 
as Russia watched over Greece. 

Mr. Bernat, Mr. Purr Howarp, and Mr. WAKLEY, expressed their 
approval of the policy announced by Lord Palmerston; and the subject 
dropped. 
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Poor-LAW COMMISSIONERS. 


On Tuesday, Mr. Hume submitted a series of resolutions, founded on 
the facts elicited during the recent inquiry into the Andover Union; but 
with the explanation that he did not intend to press the House to give a 
decision upon them. The leading points embodied in the resolutions were 
these— 

That the Poor-law Commissioners had suggested the establishment of district 
asylums in the Metropolitan parishes without sufficient inquiry; the act of the 3d 
and 4th Will. IV. c. 76, conferring upon them full powers to make such inquiry, 
That the 

idicants, except in the City of London. 
act which constitutes the Board of 
them” to act as a Board; whereas the practice has been for single Commissioners 
to discharge the functions of the Board. That the act also requires the Com- 
missioners to keep a record of their pro eedings; but no regular and duly authen- 
Phat one main object for 
inistration 





existing accommodation 1s suthe lent 
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and requiring it at their hands 








Commissioners only empowers “any 


ticated minute-book of the proceedings has been kept. 
the appointment of the Poor-law Commissioners was to insure an 
of the law in conformity with its letter and spirit; and consequently auy departure 
or culpable deviation from this principle is fraught with great injury to the whole 
administration of the law. That a special public inquiry be made into all the 
facts as alleged; and that, should it be proved that the defaults of the 
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Commissioners occasioned the mischiets complained of, her Majesty, taking into 
account the manner in which subordinate officers were dismissed, will be pl ased 
to direct that even-handed justice be dealt out to the Commissioner 
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Considering the iu un the t tance also of examining 
the evidence given {« e tl A l l Committee and the 
District Asyluins Committee, he thought it was the duty of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to give the most cel tention to the whole subject. 

The resolutions w« f course withdrawn. 

At the short sitting on Friday before the entrance of Black Rod to sum- 
mon the Commons to the prorogation, Mr. BortTawickK put a question to 
Lord John Russell 

Was it the intention of the Government to take the whole operation of the 
Poor-law into consideration, with the view of introducing some measure on the 
l t, next session? Mr. Borthwick hoped the explanation would pr ¢ 
necessity of his giving notice that next session he should move the appointment 
of a Select Committee to consider the whole subject 


: - 
Ministerial reserve— 


Lord Joun Russe spoke witl 
He would not venture, in the present state of the Poor-law, and of the inquiries 
lately made, to say what measure or inquiry Government would propose; but he 


wol 


ild give this promive to the honourable gentleman, that unless he (Lord John) 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


| attended to. 


amen ntihinphamtiaiaeas — 
did propose a fall inquiry in the name of the Government, or unless he took some 
steps to prec lude the necessity of it, he should make no opposition next session to 
the — of a Select Committee to inquire into the whole operation of the 
Poor-law. 

Haypock Loper Lunatic AsyLum. 

On Wednesday, Mr. WAKLEY moved for the appointment of a comm 
gion to inquil into the management of the Haydock Ledge Asylum. In 
support of this motion, he adduced some startling facts connected w y the 
an | re 








mismanagement and cruelty which reigned in the establishment; 
ferred accusations against the Poor-law Commissioners and the Lunacy 
Commissioners, ol cul; able with in julries 
which it was their business to make into the state of matters at the 
Asylum— 

The subject was brought under the notice of Parliament on the 12th June, in 
a petition from Mr. Owen Owen Roberts, Bangor; whose statement 
was to this effect. Haydock Lodge Asylum is situated near Newton-in-tl 
Willows, in the county of Lancaster: it had been in existence for two or three 
ement of it was placed under the control of Mr. Mott, a 
‘vor-law Commissioner; and the report went that the 
was established as a joint spec ulation by parties directly and offic ially « 
with the Poor-law Commi The Asylum met with extensive patronage reat 
numbers of patients were sent to it from various parts of the principality of Wales; 
and the petitioner himself, under the impression that it was an eligible insti 
tution, recommended it to notice. At the request of Mr. Mott, he engaged two 
Velshwomen to act as nurses, for the advantage of the patients who 
Welsh language; but they were soon dismissed,—leaving 
he means of communicating with any official person, medi 
cal or otherw in the establishment. The complaints of the Reverend Mr. 
Richards, one of the patients, led to inquiries by his relative, Mr. Roberts; and he 
found that matters were conducted in a cruel and disgraceful manner: the num- 
ber of deaths was disproportionately great; no fewer than five bodies were lying 
in the dead-house at one time; and one individual was found dead in the morn 
ing, having been cruelly used by one of the keepers on the previous night. Mr. 
Roberts prayed for inquiry: he suggested that inquests by the Coroner should be 
held in all cases where death occurs in an asylum; and also that measures should 
be taken to prevent either Poor-law Commissioners or persons officially connected 
with that bo any pecuniary interest in lunatic asylums. On t 
13th June, Sir. um directed the attention of the Poor-law Commission 
ers to the allegations about beneficial interest in the Asylum. In their re ply the 
Commissioners say that “ Mr. Moit is no longer an Assistant Poor-law Commis- 
sioner.” [Sir James Graham did not say that he was, but merely spoke of him 
as an ex-Assistaut Commissioner.] They knew that he was Superintendent of 
the Asylum at Haydock Lodge; but as he had ceased to be connected with the 
Commission, they did not consider it to be their duty to inquire into the nature of 
his employment in that capacity. [Mr. Wakley remarked, that at the time this 
statement was made, Mr. Mott was Poor-law Auditor of the very district in which 
Haydock Lodge Asylum is situated.'] The Commissioners add, that the only person 
employed under their Commission who had any interest in Haydock Lodge was 
their Assistant Secret ] lanation. 
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ary, Mr. Coode; of whom they had demanded expla 
The explanation was, that he was the landlord; and that the person in whose name 
the licence was taken out was nearly connected with him by blood. The Commis- 
sioners disapproved of Mr. Coode’s connexion with the Asylum, and asked him to 
break it off; but he declined, and his resignation was the consequence. 

Sir James Graham next entered into correspondence with the Lunacy Com 
missioners; enclosing a copy of Mr. Roberts's petition, and asking for a copy of 











the report made by the Visiting Justices relative to the case of Mr. Richards. 
This was done; the Justices reporting, among other things, that Mr. Richards was 
a dirty and violent patient, and that the keepers were not guilty of ill-treating him. 
With the view of making a full investigation into Mr. Roberts's allegations, no 
fewer than four of the six Commissioners went to Haydock Lodge on the 14th 
May; and after examining Mr. Mott, Mr. Portus the surgeon, the keepers, and 
a number of the patients, the Commissioners arrived at the conclusion that the 
establishment was manifestly in an improving state, and that some of the charges 
made by Mr. Roberts had been disproved. They state that Mr. Portus, the sur- 
eon, had resigned; and two of the keepers had been discharged. [In reference to 
the statement that Mr. Portus had resigned, Mr. Wakley said, that during the 
morning he had searched the Registration-office, and found the name of 
Mr. Portus to an attestation of a death which occurred in the Asylum 
on the 27th June.| The Commissioners state, that the man who was 
alleged to have died from ill-treatment had been found, on a post mortem 
examination, to have died‘of disease of the pleura; and as to the propri- 
ety of holding inquests, they state that that question had been discussed and 
negatived in the House of Commons. Mr. Roberts was not satisfied with the 
result of this investigation, and another inquiry was instituted in July: not, how- 
ever, at Haydock but at the Commissioners’ Chambers in New Street, 
Spring Gardc ns; witnesses being summoned at such short notices that some could 
not attend. Mr. Mott was again examined; and stated that his appointment as 
Auditor had been confirmed by the Poor. law Commissioners. [Mr. Wakley re 
marked, that as an Auditor of the district, Mr. Mott had infinitely more power 
than he could have had as an Assistant Poor-law Commissioner.] Mr. Mott 
further stated, that finding his duties of Auditor inconsistent with his duties as 
Superintendent of the Asylum, he had resigned the office of Superintendent in 
favour of Mr. Whelan, formerly steward of the Hanwell Asylum, The Commis- 
sioners, from the information adduced at this second investigation, express great 
doubt as to the efficiency of Mr. Mott’s supervision in 1844 and 1845; but add, 
that “as Mr. Mott has resigned his office, it seems unnecessary to do more than 
to intimate this opinion”; for they always found some pulliation. 
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Another charge preferred against the Lunacy Commissioners by Mr, Wakley 
was, that alth h the wretched state of Haydock Lodge Asylum was brought 
under their notice so long ago as November last, by Mr. Graham, a medical gen- 
tleman residing at Crewe, no attention was paid to the matter. One of the facts 
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mentioned by Mr. Gi 
apartment that was used as a sittin 


iham was, that he saw two patients dying of diarrheea in an 
room by other patients. ilso saw a 


bruises that he 


man, whom | id formerly known, so black and disfigured with that 
could hardly recogr him. 

In the cours: ol ne severe strictures on the pr ceedings of the ofiicials, Mr. 
Wakley adduced a number of details touching the Asylum and the results of th 
management put linit. The average number of patientsexceeded 400; collected 


from twenty dill t counties in England and Wales. Mr. Mott, in order to bring 





up his pati its fr the Rye Union in Sussex, used the Holbora U1 ] 
of hotel for their commodation. Thes¢ helpless persons were in this way t 
away two or tl indred miles from all their friends; and should any of them 
happen to recover reason, where was the chance of their being restored to 
their families? Of ality there is no return for 1844, the first year 

which the h but he was told that it was frightful—so much so 
that application w w an enlargement of the churchyar As to the 
Second year, the astounding fact is disclosed, that of 450 patients, 112 died! 








Well-regulated esta iments, mortality only begins to increase after tl lay ud 
some years: in t tetreat York, the mortality is only 4 per cent. Haydock 
Lodge is surrounded by 228 acres of land, and more is expected: the fields are 


‘ and the sooner the feeble die off t 
t. Reference to the minutes of the Visiting J 
f the house is defective, the drainage bad, the beds bad, a 


and that the improvements they recommended had not been 


cultivated by the 
for the establis! I 
that the ventilati 
the diet insufficient 


inatics ; he 


istices shows 
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The Justices had also given it as their opinion that the house 
could not accommodate more than 367 patients, while the actual number within 
134. “ Looking at the conduct of all concerned,” said Mr. W akley 
“the conduct of the Poor-law the Board of 


the walls was 








in Col Commissioners, of 
Gua the Lunacy Commissioners, of the people employed in the establish- 
ment, s g¢ Justices—looking at the whole case, it is one that « emands 
a thorough and complete investigation. 

Mr. FieLpEN seconded the motion; declaring that he could not trust 


ss what he felt on the subject: if the esta 
truly design l ld be called a slaughter-house. 

Sir GeorGe Grey assured Mr. Wakley that he was mistaken if he ex- 
pected him to s iy one word in defence of Haydock Lodge Asylum 

Mr. Roberts had the facts to light. In 
Mr. Wak- 


hment were 





ited it wot 


rendered a public service in bringing 


wer than a dozen Members present, 








i u expect that : resolution could be come to. Sir George re- 
gretted that Lord Seymour, who has recently acted as Chairman of the Lunacy 
( n place of Lord Ashley, was not present, to fford such explanations 
as he « He did not see what object could be gained by further inquiry. 
lle investigation has already been made, and the motion itself is based on its 
results. He feared that the lamentable disclosures might be applied to more in- 
titutions than the on question; but he hoped that the two acts passed last 
year—one giving an authority to examine into alleged abuses in asylums, and the 
other a more important « ng county pauper lunatic asyluins—would 
tual remedy d to call the attention of the Lunacy Com- 


p ve an eff 








missioners to the cir having received a communication on the 
subject of Hay e Asylum in November, and to some other points which 
they seemed to have overlooked. If any deception was practised on the Com 
missioners relative to Mr. Portus’s resignation, it ought to be exposed, 


Mr. WAKLEY said that he could not divide the House on his motion; for 


was no Hous | 


r ‘ ile 
vo adivide, 


there 


} 
course of a discus 


Rervonm. In tl on on Post-office matters, 
1 a petition presented by Mr, Tuomas Duncomag, from 
plaining of having been improperly dismissed, Lord 
KusseLt made an important statement. A plan, he remarked, was in 
urse of arrangement by which the ground of complaint about the J’ost office 
removed, As to Mr. Rowland Hill's plan, he agreed that it 
urried out; he was not satisfied with what had already 
uch room for improvement; and the attention of the Go- 


Post-orrict 
on Satur lay, or ginating j 
Mitchell, a sub-sorter, co 
Joun 


Directory would be 
had not been sufficiently 
been d 2. There was 
vernment would continue 

Pusiic Reconps. On Tuesday, Mr. Prorienor moved a resolution to de- 
clare the opinion of the House of Commons that no further delay should take 
piace In the erection of a suitable repository for the Public Records, pursuant to the 
lo show the danger of allowing the records to remain in 
itories, Mr. Protheroe mentioned the premiums charged for in- 
suring them a st fire: ls. td. per cent was charged for the Rolls Chapel; 2s. 
for Chapterhouse, Rolls House, and Wakefield Tower; and 5s. for Carlton Riding- 
house and for the White Tower in the Tower of London. Mr. Braidwood, Super- 
intendent of the Fire Brigade, had stated that no merchant of ordinary prudence 
would keep his books and accounts in the situation that the records are 
now placed in. A large annual expenditure is also incurred for temporary ar- 
rangement, for repositories, and for watching. The CHANCELLOR of the Ex- 
CHEQUER admitted that a proper depository is exceedingly desirable; but stated 
that the Government had not yet had time to direet their attention to the sub- 
The resolution was withdrawn. 


to be directed to it. 


act passed in 1838 


the present depe 






ject. 

Epvcation 1s WALES. In reply to a question from Mr. Tuomas WILLIAMS 
on the Ministerial intentions as to the advancement of education in Wales, Sir 
Grorce Grey said, that he had brought§the matter before the Education Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council last week, and directions were given for taking im- 
mediate steps towards inquiry. Instructions had accordingly been issued to gen- 
tlemen to proceed to Wales to make the strictest inquiries; the result of which 
would be brought forward at the earliest possible opportunity. 

Waste Lanps ry Ausrrauia. On Saturday, in Committee on the Waste 
Lands (Australia) Bill, Mr. Francis Scorr delivered a long speech. He com- 
plimented Ministers on the fair and liberal consideration they are now bestowing 
on the Australian Colonies. He regretted that the bill does not extend the du- 
ration of leases to twenty-one years instead of fourteen; that it does not reduce 
the minimum price of 1/4. per acre; and that the vast powers which it confers 
upon the Crown are not conferred upon the Colonial Legislature. He held that 
the colony of New South Wales had been sacrificed to the colony of South Aus- 
tralia. He hoped that Ministers would prosecute the reforms they contemplated ; 
and that next session a bill to repeal the Waste Lands Act would be introduced. 
Mr. Hawes attributed the decline of prosperity in the older Australian Colonies 
not to the Waste Lands Act, but to wild and reckless speculation. But it could 
hardly be desirable to go into subjects not strictly involved in this bill in the 
prese nt state of the House. t There were only eight Members present besides the 
Chairman. ] 

New Writs were issued, yesterday, for Derby, in the room of Mr. Strutt, who 

has accepted the Chiltern Hundreds; and for Clonme!, in the room of Mr. David 
Pigot, the new Lord Chief Baron of the Irish Exchequer. 
AssENT was given by Commission, on Wednesday and Friday, 
to fifty-one public and private bills. ‘Among the former were, the Poor Removal 
Bill; Baths and Washhouses Bill; Death by Accidents Compensation Bill; the 
Consolidation Fund (Appropriation) Bill; Customs-duties Bill; Small Debts Bill; 
Contagious Diseases Bill; British New Zealand Government 
Bill: Waste Lands (Australia) Bill; Railway Commissioners Bill; Private Bills 
Bill: Irish Ejectment Bill; Irish Leases Bill; and several bills for providing 
employment in Ireland. 


Tue Roya 


Possessions Bill; 


Tne CLOSE OF THE SESSION. 
Parliament was prorogued yesterday afternoon, by Commission ; the Com- 
ners being the Lord Chancellor, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Earl 
Spencer, the Earl of Minto, and Lord Campbell. The Commons having 
1, the Royal assent was given to several bills. The Lorp 


been sSummone 
CHANCELLOR tl 





1 read the following speech 
Gentlemen—We are commanded by her Majesty to express 











to you the warm acknowledgments of her Majesty for the public spirit you have 
evinced in the harge of your laborious duties during an anxious and protracted 
S¢ YT 3 

“ Her Ma ty trusts that u will be rew led by witnessing the beneficial re- 
sults of t mea whic have bee unctioned by her Majesty for the present 
relaxati and ultimate repeal of protective dutit corn and sugar. 


Iree ad 


ssion of the 





I on 
contident hope that the more 
arket will increase the comforts and 


“ Her Majesty entertains a 
produce of foreign ¢ 
t he ce tion of the great body of the people : 

Majesty feels the greatest f t her Majesty's 
in & manner consistent with national honour the conflicting claims 
United States pect to the territory on the 


f America have been completely successful. 


intries into the home 1 
* Her satisfaction in reflecting tha 
efforts to settle in 


of Great Britain and the 
North-we t 


with re 





“ Her Ma y continues to receive from all Foreign Powers the strongest assu- 
rances of their desire to cultivate friendly relations with this country. 

ler M ty commands us to congratulate you on the victorious course and 

happy « nclusion of the war in India; and her Majesty has much gratification m 


i 
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announcing to you that perfect tranquillity 
British possessions in that quarter of the we 


“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons—Her Ma 


to prevent 


faction the care you have taken 
maintain the public faith. 


=~ “Her Majesty has commanded us to a 


with which you assented to the increase in the Nat 


which regard to the exigencies of the publi 
pose for your consideration. 
My Lords and Gentlemen—Her 
rence a failure in the potato crop, 
serious deficiency in the quantity of a n 
“Her Majesty has given her cordial 
mity may be mitigated in that part o 
tivation of the potato has hitherto afford 
of the people. 
“ Her j 
and outrage 
disturbed. 
“Her M rj ~ jf 
will find a spirit « ulty ger 
provement has incre 1d the 
country has favoured the pursuits of ind 
“Her M: ijesty trusts that by a con 
a willing obedience to anf i 
through the Divine blessing, 
At the close, 
to Wednesda; 


Maje 
lr 
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is 
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sty has seen with pleasu 
has taken place in th 
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rn confident tl at on your 
ly _ il 
for 


ust 


I 
ral 
der nan 


November. 
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the 4th of 
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ursion of t 


THE marine ¢ 
tended than was at first ex; 
British dominion s which had 
since the days of King John. 

On Friday morning, the flotilla 
siters having transferred themselves 
enough to get a peep at Port |! 
The romantic banks of the Tamar 
Prince Albert it Cotele 
of Mount-Edgcumbe. The Cou 
visiters over the various p arts 
incidents as were likely to 
Albert proce eded to the hi 
war-prisons, and the other property bel 
his return, the Queen and the Prit 
and Countess of Mount-Edgeumb« 
excursion in the Fairy up the Tamar 
Mill Bay harbour, and tl 
seat at Saltram. 

On Sunday, the squadron 
appearance, 
from the Victoria and Alb put the i 
authorities were hastily summoned; the 
population lined th The Lieut 
military functionaries, repaired to the ys 
and on their return his Excellency g 
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( i: 
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the 
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going I 
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oursory view of the island. The 
Royal Court met, and prepared a cong 
pulied flowers, and wove them into gar 
beat up; and a party of a hundred young 
in the island, 


the Queen, and to strew flowers in her 


o'clock on Monday morning, the landing 


ing; the lady band singing the national 
playing an accompaniment. ‘The Roy: 
accommodated in two carriages, and 7 
cipal thoroughfares to the citadel; wl 
Sovereign by the Lieutenant-Gov: 
followers returned to the plac 
Stepping on board the barge, the Roy 
the yacht; and in a few minutes the s 
of Wig ] 


of emba 


: where it arrived early on 
Wales and the Princess Royal were 
On Wednesday, Prince Albert, 
serenaded by the band of the Seventy 
of Kent, who had arrived the day befo 

ton to offer her congratulations 

A Privy Council was held at Osbo 
Quee n’s speec h on closing the sessior 
Council was com] Prince 
members of the Government. 

The Queen Dowagy 
visit to the Continent. 
and Prince Edward of 
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Evangelical Alliance 
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the Free Cl Scotland, the 
rians of all descriptions; with 
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Reverend J. Jordan, th« 

> <a 1 of the Church, of 
those are admitted who hold 

lical” views; but these “ are 
gense as a creed 
United States, France, 
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movement. 
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Reverend Joseph Czercki, who has taken a prominent part in the 
religious movement in Germany, preached a sermon at Trinity 
Edgware Road, on Monday afternoon, embodying 
> ris 1 pr N Reform m. It was de 
and trar by the verend Dr, 
incumbent of the chapel 

navigation th tl 
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Tuesday next is the first of partridge-shooti: ig: and it is m uny sea 
sons since the sportsin entered a more cl ured field and with a bette 
prospect of filling the gam { i In Norfolk, ind Easter: 
ties, and Surrey, Sussex, a ane So ith rn counties, s are exceedi \ 
plentiful; the ‘mildness of last s] ring coupled ds earlier than 
usual; and the present summ being ocr ite] ti tl 
broods of partridge es soon got In al rst covies yt 
birds are in full feather, stro average seven and eight 
brace in a covey; and from the early cleara aK e of the corn-fields, tl 
feed on the shed-corn in the stubbles, and are in very plump and 1 
condition, but rather wild my i s the old ls 
hatched a second brood, wl ire yet small, ar ile to take 1 y l 
will be granted a respite by a fair sportsman most counti 
plentiful, and the leverets are full wn. Pheasant-covers are 1 t 
and are preserved till the Ist of Oct ber. In Sussex and Ha 
number of those choice and rar irds th rake indrail } 
flushed; which is unusual at this period of the year.—M ( 

The three spacious parks provided for the recreation of the inhabitants 
of Manchester, were inaugurated with great pomp on Saturday h 
was observed as a holyday; and this enabled vast bodies of working m 
to swell the throng and ta part in the rejoicings The Municij 
thorities started from the Town-hall, in a gay procession of ¢ 
bands of music performed; and from the windows and balconies va ited 
banners, bearing appropriate ins riptions, waved. The Peel Park. « : 
ing thirty-two acres, was name 1 by Mr. W. B. Watkins, the Ma 
Manchester ; the Earl of Ellesmere, who had engaged t fliciat 9 
unable to atten 1 Mr kins, ij is ib! tated 
that no fewer than five thousand contril t 
Park fund; and alluded to tl id b i} 
their wealthy neighbours, as pra roa : 
nufacturing and mercant sre ¢ 
cumulate wealth without « weent 
poorer neighbours. Phe Qu Mr. M | 
one of the Members for the borough; and the Philips Parl \ 
honour of Mr. Philips, was christened by Mr. Entwisl 1s of the M 
bers for South Lancas! 

The Sussex Protectionists are bestirring themselves to get t 
monial to the Duke of Richmond. 

At the Liverpool Assi last week, Charles Lyon w ed sl ! 
John Wainwright. The ; 1 poacher, and Wa g 4 neke ' 
to the Earl of Derby. In April last, the keeper w publ ist cl 
near Knowsley, en he | s fired; he w ‘ by t acl , 
directly afterwards he wa ick by several shots. Circumstantial evi 


inted to Lyon as the cri 1. He was found guilty, and sentenced t é 
transported for fourteen year 
On Monday, venteen, and Joseph Dean, twelve, wer 
tried for the murder of a boy twelve years old, at Manchester. The tria a 
pied many hours; and the evidence, which was circumstantial, seriously im; 
cated the prisoners. The Jury, however, were not satisfied, and 


James Seddor ure se 


¢ 


acquitted the 


Ss. 
On Tuesday, Be Djal nin Barret v 


is tried for the manslaughter of Robert Seddon 








The prisoner was emp! 1 at a colliery; he absented himself for two day 
conseqt uence the ventilat the mine was neglected; when the workmen went 
down there was an explosion, and Seddon and another were killed. lLearing 
evidence, Mr. Justice Wightman directed an acquittal; the testimony not support 
ing the charge. 

The Berwick branch of t! r England Joint Stock Ba was robbed 
on the morning of the 2Ist rhe bank was closed on Thursday at th sual 


hour; the doors were 
The safe-door is 
above, and extends up int 


locked, and the precautions for security take 
It, which communicates wit! 


bed-room on the third story; and when that bolt 


customary 


secured by a 
























is prope rly shot, the safe cannot be opened without caus in al On | y 
morning it was discovered that thieves had opened the How us 
to enter the house and to oy the safe without ce: wus sing an alarm, was a mystet 
Nolocks were broken. It was supposed that the bolt of the safe had not been ] 
perly secured. The cas < was four yo tnpheny in the back-yar it had not 

m empties d of all its content of 2002. in gold and all the bills ar 
letters of credit werein it t i bers had | listurl 
while rammaging it. T! Bank of Englan 
notes, 1,443/. in Scotch notes silver. Mr. Thomy 
son, the agent of the bank, was from home; rt senior clerk, slept 
the ‘ond on Thursday night, as the agent was absent. 

Extraordinary di ries have since been made. In searching about, a 
stable observe: 1 that th iter in a butt in the yard had bee listurbed;: he ] 1 
stick in, and found someth ft and bulky at the bottom; he d 1 tl at 
off, and discovered tw | ( trong brown paper, wit) ‘ vel 
round them; these turned out t parcels of silver, which had | ' pi 
the bank on the afterno f Thursday Mrs. Thompson, the wife of the bank 
aera when in the house on the night of the robbery, cam yard ! 

ers; and when it was known that these parcels had been found, iarke 
that “ she hopes i the wl of the money would be found Farther search was 
made, but nothing more was discovered. 

The matter having, | ver, been put into the hands of M: Stephe the 
Newcastle Super itendent of Police, he examined all the inmates of the bank 
A clerk and a book -k« r declared that the safe was properly secured on tl 
Thursday. The cle: pt he 1 urd no noise. Isat La 
the nurse-mnaid, gave a very u t account of the matt is f 
Was concerned. She slept in the same room with Mrs. T! my n the sar 





floor as the dining-room, into Re h the safe bolt passe 1 she said sl was 














awakened by her mistr ibo f-past one o'clock, when her mistress said sli 
td a terrible noise: her mistress got up, and said she saw two men in th 
ext yard to the bank, with a lantern; she went to sleep agai lept till 
morning. Mrs. Thompson said she went to bed abo o'clock 1 heard Mr 
ort come in at elev: between twelve and one s la 1 got uj 
and looked out of the window into the y ard; when she saw two men int next 
yard: she awoke the house-maid, and asked her if to ring b but 
the girl said, “No, no: if th is any one in the place we shall be murdered. 
She accordingly did not ring, but lay still till the perspiration poured 
This part of Mrs 5 oo ms testimony was contradicted by the girl. 
After hearing thes Mr. Stephen de a thoroug rl search of tl 
house ; which ended ir t] of the missing property. A quantity of gold 





and silve ar was found h 

Mrs. Thi mmpson’s bed an 
m opened to conceal the prop 

covery succeeded another, till th 

€xception of two shillings. 

t8. Thompson, on learning the discovery of the property, fell into hysterical | 


» cellar-stairs. ‘The bank-notes were found in 
and in the pillow of a small cot-bed, which had 


and sewn up again. In short, one dis 
entire missing property was found with the 
pert) 
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take her into 








fits das state of health, to 

stody at t surveillance of the matron of 

gaol. 

The director ve pended Mr. Thompson, t ba ugent, considering 
hat Sus} a st im Hithert itisiaction to 
his employ i the bank agency us a commission- 


n pr iblished, oc- 
iles beyond 
spot where 
lrawn; 
para railway is a “siding,” upon w h t Waggons, in order 
it the | \ ept ar, are drawn while loaded; and it is t he duty of the 





ist 1 » 4 pit whence the mat | astin ay 


n th to see that th points leading to 
following train pa " t. On Monday, 
this siding, 
when the 
lriver, seeing 
inable to do 
into violent 
‘ l t t wdin tram 1 the sid ] ¢ in and tender were 
thi 1 t 1 plat tor and wr 1 the issive iron sides 
f tl t i split to 
} S i ints the points were act but that, from some un- 
t fall back when the ballast-train had passed. Mr. Perry, 

I t r t thrown violently to 

eman of the 

outh of the 
vater rushing over 
senseless state 

1 fireman of the at ury ne jumped off, 
mM il of the forward by the 
the Rever- 
surgeon in 
passengers. 
v by the vio- 
1¢ Sustained were High encomiums 
y Square— 








eces. I t bea I also 


g 1, and sev y used, but not da rously hurt | 


passe ( \ 
pa ng ‘) 
j t ' 


KI ed out, and ta cul whl 


Tanbi ' ’ ed a brok | There was a 


t tr who wv Isll¥ ¢ yed 1 dressit t ’ i or the 


It t of forty pass rs who were in the tra 
i i t er to the passe 


m occurred, has been 


( aped un- 
screwing up 
On Sunday 1 ta fatal accident occurred at the Farringt station of the 
servant of the « y,W as spend- 
| t evel he wished to 
om Black- 
1 ut ] t p at the ition. The man w vut | by the station- 

t resolved to 
missed hi ting, was ca t by the steps of the car- 


Blac kburn, 


a 
the day with some triends near the stati 


li About nine 0 clock tra Ww rit 


is Lhe speed W ‘ he 


the Reading 
emen stationed 
by which Ag- 
~olcemen omitted to cha its which had been 

l | 38; a train came up, went off the right line of rail, and dashed 
»t ! = iffer of which struck A ] t , and he died in 


there. Acnel ud another porter had been re ving a | x 





a few 1 

A very destructive fire occurred on Sunday night, at W iington, near Purfleet, 
on the farm of Mr. Hill. It was discovered by a } un, wi aw a wheat- 
tack in the yard on fire at one corner; he raise n alarm, and assistance wags 





1 various quarters; the garr pplying three 


». But this aid did 


of soldiers and Government wor! peop 








engines, 1 a large bo t 

t greatly avail: before midnight the whole contents of the stacl yard, consisting 
of Six Wheat-stacks, averaging fiity quarters in each, a rye-stack, a barley-stack, 
ind three hay-stacks, two barns, the bags of each filled with barley, and one of 
them containing fourteen juarters of wheat, a cow-hou two sheds, a waggon, 
thre arts, a tl r-machine, and a stack of three hundred hurdles, were en- 
tirely consumed ; the dwelling-house, granary, and ‘ ly adjoining, being 
ilone saved The reflection of the flames was s« far as Blackfriars Bridge 
(if not Bayswater) in one direction, and at Southendin the other. It is suspected 
that the fire was wilful; though Mr. Hill paid wages above the average. 

Walshaw, a pedlar living at Leeds, having ill-used one of his children, a num- 
ber of w r ed to “mob” him; and two of them went into the house te 
bring him into the street. In a rage, Walshaw pulled a parcel of knives from 
his pocket, took e in each hand, and dashed out of the room; two women were 

th i und the man stabbed both. One did not k survive, and the 

her ha ce died. A Coron Jury has returned verdicts of “ manslaughter ”; 

i the man has been ¢ litted for trial 

rhe b three of the the children of Sarah Cl in, who has been com- 
mitted to } charge of poisoning the infant of a stranger, have been ex- 
humed, at Clay in Essex; and an examination the viscera was made at 
Guy’s Hospital: arsenic was found in the stomach all the 

A woman at Chatl is st ted of having thrown an infant into a 
‘ wen! She w to t ething into the flames during the night; 
in the n j ota cl skelet was 1 t coke, but the re- 

t when ¢ 

We r 1 to the finding of huma nai 1 pit near Sturdy’s 
Cast from Oxford to Banbury, and to tl stance of Mr. 
Brunne t Coroner, havi consulted L rd Denma is t an inquest, 
We a formed t his Lordship is of opinion that there is no occasion to go be- 

that an i st will not be held on view of the remains.—Globe. 





in the Bos- 





ton Deeps, off the Spurn Light, on the night of Wednesday week, by the ship 
( tt Hull to N indla I were taken off the 

( t tl ‘ four nen, must have 
perished the Retrieve, there i loubt that she f l getting clear 
of the ¢ ) The Cl tte was so much damaged tha vas necessary to 


A t nd irricane, accompanied by torrents of rain, visited the neigh- 

] I yy on Thu iy “week. A great number of large trees were 
I ral fu e was whirl i away, and julUuIngs were 
lasted for three hours. 


IREL AND. 


heme for compell ! to provide employment 


The Government 


for the destitute has created alarm among some extensive landowners. On 
the promulgation of the plan, a meeting was hastily summon t Limerick, 
the Earl of Devon in the chair; at which a letter from Mr. Monsell, of 
lervoe, condemnatory of the scheme, and suggesting a plan of his own, 


r. Monsell’s 
of the 


ing themselves to M 
“ deepest apprehension ” 


was considered. The meeting, without pledg 
scheme, passed resolutions expressing their 
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measure proposed by the Ministers, both as respects its principle and its 
details; insisting that the rate should be made applicable to town-lands in- 
stead of baronies, and that the works shall be of such a kind as will con- 
duce to the permanent improvement of the country. Copies of these resolu- 
tions were despatched to Lord John Russell and Lord Lansdowne; but they 
had failed to bring about any change in the bill. Mr. Monsell’s plan con- 
sists in giving landlords the option of employing the poor on their estates in 
improving their lands, or in paying for their employment on public works. 
His impression is, that the Government scheme of public works will ex- 
haust the country’s resources in executing improvements which are not 
needed, or which will prove unprofitable. 

The accounts are favourable as to the gathering in of the corn-harvest. 
In Galway, the floods had done considerable damage in the low lands, but 
in the higher parts the harvest was well advanced. The reports are fa- 
vourable as regards the quantity and quality of the grain and turnip crops, 

American beef and pork of excellent quality are selling at Tipperary, 
the beef at 30s. and the pork at 40s. the hundredweight. The Liverpool 
Times says—“ No less than 5,000 barrels of American beef have been 
bought in Liverpool for the Irish markets within the last fortnight. The 
orders for Indian corn from all parts of Ireland are very great.” 

Stimulated by hunger, hundreds of half-famished creatures, old and 
young, marched on the 21st into the little town of Carberry, in the county 
of Cork, carrying on their shoulders several instruments of husbandry to 
denote their want of employment. They were met by the priest; who 
prevailed upon them to return, assuring them that every exertion was 
to be made for their relief,and warning them that the consequences of any 
attempt at outrage would recoil upon themselves. 

The proceedings at Conciliation Hall on Monday were destitute of no- 
velty. A long letter from the Reverend John Spain, representing thirty- 
five priests of the diocese of Killaloe, was read, expressing unabated con- 
fidence in the Liberator; and as to Mr. Smith O’Brien and his brother dis- 
sentients, declaring that “ the principle on which they thought proper to go 
out is one which we do rot hold to be true in morals or sound in politics.” 

Mr. O'Connell ridiculed the warlike propensities of the Young Ireland- | 
ers; speaking of them as heroes who were afraid to look at a poker— 

No man living should belong to the Association if he suggested anything like | 
— force. The Repealers never before stood in so good a position as regarded 

reland; for every party was ready to afford her relief. He gave an exposition of 
the Ejectment Bill; describing it as a legislative declaration and sanction of the 
principle so often contended for, “ that the power of the landlords of Ireland re- 
quired to be revised, controlled, and lessened.” This was a Whig question; and 
why should he not support the men who passed it, and the men who voted | 
50,0002. to relieve the distress of the Irish people? No doubt, 50,0001. was but a | 
small sum to do so much with; but it would also be remembered, that with that | 

rant a bill was passed in order to give employment and enable the people to pay 
or their own support. He would support any Government that would pass good 
measures for Ireland; but still, no matter how much he got, he would still rally 
to the last for Ireland’s own Parliament and its restoration. 

Captain Broderick, in the absence of Mr. John O'Connell, moved the 
appointment of a Committee to prepare documents for the use of Members 
in the Repeal discussion to come on in the House of Commons next session. 

Rent 1384. 


A diabolical case of 
Drummond House, in the county of Kildare. 


isoning has occurred in the family of Dr. Grattan, of | 
In consequence of the potato failure, 
the Doctor wished to introduce Indian corn as a food for the people in the neigh- | 


bourhood; and he had a supply from Dublin. “Some prejudice against it having 
been manifested,” Saunders's News Letter reports, “ Dr. Grattan, in order to re- 
move it if possible, determined to use it in his own family; and upon finding that 
his domestic servants refused even to prepare it, insisted on their doing so, and | 
stood by until his directions were obeyed. Of the meal thus prepared he and all 
his children partook: in the kitchen, the servants refused to eat it; and their 
share was given to four calves, all of which died shortly after. The following 
morning, Dr. Grattan was actually engaged in investigating the extraordinary oc- 
currence, which had immediately been spread abroad among the ignorant peasantry | 
as the effect of Indian corn, when his eldest son called him to breakfast, men- 
tioning at the same time that they had just breakfasted on flummery, and, what 
was very curious, that they were every one of them sick and vomiting. And true 
it was: when he reached the house, he found Mrs. Grattan, the four children, 
and a servant-maid, exhibiting all the symptoms of poisoning by arsenic. The 
Doctor having by accidental absence escaped partaking of the poisoned food, was 
able ta give instant assistance to the unfortunate sufferers, and had used the 
ordinary antidotes and remedies hours before medical assistance could possibly 
have reached them from any other quarter. To this most providential occur- | 
rence it may in all human probability be attributed that any of them are now 
living. In spite of every care, his eldest son died within twenty-one hours, and 
the others of the family are not out of danger.” An inquest has been held on the 
son, a youth of fifteen, and a verdict returned implicating the cook. She has 
been committed to gaol. 

It may be remembered, that at last year’s Wicklow Assizes, a verdict with 
1,000/. damages was given against John L. Arabin, late Mayor of Dublin, for the 
seduction of his own illegitimate daughter; the action being brought at the in- 
stance of the mother of the girl. Subsequently, an application on the part of 
Mr. Arabin to the Court of Exchequer for a new trial was granted, the Court re- 
fusing to change the venue from Wicklow to Dublin. The case, it is reported, 
will not proceed further, a compromise having been effected; Mr. Arabin con- 
senting to settle upon his daughter an annuity equivalent to the amount of the 
Wicklow verdict.—Globe. 

The Rossmadda steam-mills at Blackwater, near Limerick, were burnt down 
last week. ‘The fire is supposed to have been caused by the friction of part of 
the machinery. ‘The loss will be very heavy. 

SForeiqn and Colonial. 

France.— The trial of Joseph Henry, for firing at the King, on the 29th 
July, commenced before the Chamber of Peers on Tuesday. The arrange- 
ments were the same as those adopted in the case of Lecomte. The pro- 
ceedings excited little interest out of doors. 

The prisoner was respectably dressed, in a black coat, black satin waistcoat, 
and black stock. He is described as a downcast, mean-looking man. His man- 
ner was altogether pusillanimous. During the trial he indulged largely in snuff. 
The proceedings began with an examination of the prisoner himself. In the course 
of it, he made the following statements. When asked why he had fired at the King, 
he said that he had been urged to it by great misfortunes which had fallen on 
him: for six years he had struggled against ideas of suicide, and not being able 
to make up his mind to kill himself, he sought to do something which would 
cause him to be put to death. He once thought of firing at a Marshal; but pre- 
ferred the King, as in that ¢ 


| loaded; otherwise the bullets must have been found. 


| had no ill-will against the King. He had for years thought of suicide Without 
| ever being able to resolve on it, and so he determined to get himself put to death; 
| he was the more inclined to this course thinking that he should make his death 
useful to humanity, by giving a severe blow to the law which punished with 
| death! He did not fire at the King when on guard at the Tuileries, from yp. 
willingness to disgrace his company in the National Guard. On being asked the 
meaning of the words found in his handwriting amongst his papers, “I must 
therefore seek out some high personage and kill him,” the prisoner appeared 
troubled, and entered into a long explanation, declaring that he wrote this with. 
out paying any attention to his expressions, as he never intended to kill any one 
On being asked how he explained the inconsistency in the declaration found 
amongst his writings, that “he should be put to death, but should still regret 
life,” with his present allegation that he desired to die, he replied, that when he 
wrote that he had not become altogether disgusted with life. His assertion that 
he did not intend to kill | one had not been made to save his life, but because 
it was the truth—because he never had any intention to be criminal. He threw 
doubts even on the point of the pistols having been loaded with anything but powder: 
for though he affirmed that they were loaded with bits of metal, he added, that if 
he wished he could easily make a statement which would save his life, but that he 
feared death less than any secondary punishment. When asked to explain his ideag 
relative to criminality, the prisoner replied, that it depx nded on the means taken to 
effect a purpose : that if the leader of a body of troops forced a military post, and 
yut to the sword the men defending it, he should consider such a person criminal: 
yut if the same leader became master of the fort by cunning and killed no one, 
he should pronounce him quite guiltless of any harm. 7 
Several witnesses were then examined. Jean Joseph Legros stated, that on 
arresting the prisoner he said, “It is not I.” Louis Lecomte was standing by 
when the arrest took place, and heard him utter the same words. The prisoner 
seemed piqued at this reflection on his courage, and declared to the Court that he 
had made no denial of the kind, Other witnesses, however, spoke to the same 
fact, and described his demeanour as the reverse of heroic. ‘The pistols were 
pronounced by Captain Minie to be of the very worst description: one always bore 
to the left, and the other to alisides. The morose, fanciful, and desponding disposi- 
tion of the prisoner, were deposed to by other witnesses. A few of the descriptive 
phrases and statements may be quoted—*“ He was always talking of his misfor- 
tunes ”; “ he was anxious for a wife, whether deformed or otherwise, who could 
bring him a fortune of 25,000 francs”; “ he expressed a wish to die”; “hig 
words and ideas appeared to be somewhat incoherent”; “ his theories were per- 
fectly his own”; “he was too pusillanimous to commit suicide”; “ he was con- 


| stantly employed in devising means for improving the condition of workmen”; 


“ he entertained the best feeling towards the person of the King. 

In the course of the examination of witnesses, the prisoner made a statement, 
The person who had caused all his misfortunes was Caroline Bacquet; a woman 
of some substance, who lodged in the same house that Henry lodged in. She pro- 
mised to lend him 25,000 franes; he signed a bill for a smaller sum; but payment 
was demanded when he could not meet it. It was Caroline Bacquet who was hig 
real accomplice; she drove him to despair. 

On Wednesday, after an address by the Procureur du Roi, M. Baroch, who was 
requested by the Court to conduct the defence, contended that the prisoner's at- 
tempt could not be regarded as a serious one: it was an act of folly, prompted by 
desperation, combined with a desire to be spoken of, and to get rid of the burden 
of existence. M. Baroch endeavoured to show that the pistols were not even 
The crime of regicide had 
of late descended very low, and would descend still lower after the senseless attempt 
of the man they were called upon to judge. He demanded for that miserable 


| man, that he should be treated with contempt. 


The rise in the price of corn has created the utmost discontent throughout 
Franee; and serious riots have taken place in the provinces. In the middle 
and East of the kingdom the discontent has assumed the most alarming 
shape; incendiary fires multiplying, with riots here and there. 

In Burgundy and on the banks of the Loire, the fires are daily increasing. A 


| letter from Saulieu, of the 19th, says that on that day they could see on the one hand 
| a conflagration that destroyed a great portion of the village of Nain-sous-Thil, 


and on the other hand a great fire at Chazelles l'Echot, a farm belonging to Count 
Perrot de Chazelles, one of the King’s Aides-de-camp. “ Saulieu and all the coun- 
try round is in consternation. An armed watch patrols the country night and day, 
and the people are in a state of the greatest excitement and exasperation. The 
people, in their phrensy, accuse the Government, the priests, the nobility, and the 
rich, of wishing to starve the poor. The absurdity of these rumours does not pre- 
vent them from being believed by the ignorant, especially as the crops are below 
an average. At the moment I write, I learn that the village of Villeneuve-sous- 
Charney was burnt last night. The burning of the whole of these three neigh- 
bouring villages is attributed to malevolence.” 

On the 17th, the domaine of Boese, in the department of the Cher, belonging 
to the Countess Montalivet, was set fire to, and a large building in which there 
was a great quantity of corn destroyed. The damage is estimated at upwards of 
30,000 francs. The supposed culprits have been taken. 

At Chauffailes, in the department of the Saone and Loire, a serious riot took 
place, in consequence of a rumour that a company of corn-merchants had resolved 
to purchase up all the corn at market, at whatever price; but by the firmness of 
the authorities, and by the moderation of the gensdarmerie, who, though severely 
handled, had the prudence not to attack the people, the riot was quelled. 

The Marquis of Normanby presented his credentials, on Monday last, as 
Ambassador from her Britannic Majesty to the Court of France. The Mar- 
quis and suite were conveyed to and from the Tuileries in the customary 
manner—that is, in state carriages, sent for them by command of the King. 

The Count of Paris completed his ninth year on Monday last. He is 
delicate in constitution, but is in good health, grows tall, and takes kindly 
to his studies: he speaks fluently in three languages—French, German, and 
Italian. 

The Moniteur publishes intelligence to the 14th April from Tahiti, of a 
more favourable character than the accounts previously received. Captain 
Bruat announces that the French troops and their native allies had been 
successful in repelling the attacks of the natives; and winds up with stating 
that the French establislments were in the enjoyment of perfect security. 

In the absence of soucthing more engrossing, the Tahiti question had 
been fallen back upon by # portion of the Parisian press, and the Anti- 
English cry again raised. The Courrier Francais, adopting an inflam- 
matory article from the Pur'efeuille, says— 

“ We should first of all observe, that the review informs us that the question is 
finally arranged. M. Guizot opened, in London, negotiations which have ended in 
a magnificent result—viz. that the French protectorate is to be maintained in 4 
part of the Archipelago: as to the other islands, Huahine, Bora-Bora, Ragateia, 
and Maupiti, they are decidedly not included in this protectorate; they are re- 
stored to the sovereignty of Queen Pomare, or, in a word, delivered over to the ab- 
solute dominion of England, in whose hands, as is well known, Pomare is but a 
mere instrument. ‘The convention adds, indeed, that these islands cannot be given 
up to any European power. But this is an impudent mockery.” 

Spain.—The marriage of Queen Isabella the Second is again the subject 


of active discussion among the high personages at Madrid. Late on the 


e there could be no “extenuating circumstances.” | evening of the 17th instant, a meeting was held at the Queen's Palace, 


He had chosen the day of public rejoicing, in order to appear more criminal. He | which was attended by the Ministers, several Prelates, the Presidents of the 
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two Chambers of the Cortes, aud the Councillors of State. The object of 
the meeting was to deliberate on the choice of a consort for the young 
Monarch; and three candidates, namely, the Count di Trapani, Don Fran- 
cisco de Assiz, (eldest son of Don Francisco de Paula,) and Prince Leopold 
of Saxe Coburg, were brought on the tapis. 
the second had a majority of the meeting; and the third had a considerable 
number: but ultimately the meeting adjourned till the 22d, at the sug- 
gestion of Queen Christina, who wished for further time for consideration. 

2omE.—Letters from Rome, of the 18th instant, state that the Sacred 
College offered every possible opposition to the measures of reform con- 
templated by the Pope and ¢ ardinal Gizzi. His Holiness, however, was 
not to be deterred from his purpose; and various improvements in the civil 
administration and the organization of the municipal councils, long claimed 
by the population, were in progress of preparation. One of the Cardinals 
having observed to the Pope, that if he did not alter his system the people 
would demand a constitution, “ And why should I not accede to their de- 
sire,” replied his Holiness, “ if a constitution were necessary to the welfare 
of my subjects? "—Tines. 

Avustria.—The Frankfort Journal publishes a letter written at Lem- 
berg, on the 15th instant, which announces the detection of a new con- 
spiracy— . . _ 

“The plan has been formed by the malecontents of Gallicia and the Polish emi- 

rants in France. Three French emissaries have been arrested, and brought to 
this place. Many importa it papers were found on them; and among the rest, a 
proclamation in the Polish language exciting the peasants to revolt against the 
Government for refusing them the rewards which they merited for their late 
conduct.” 

GERMANY.— The Second (¢ 
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hamber of the Grand Dutchy of Baden, in the 


sitting of the 21st instant, affirmed the report of a committee in favour of 


the emancipation of the Jews, by a majority of 36 to 18. 


TurKEY.—Some incidents of importance are communicated from Con- 


stantinople. 

On the 18th July, an occurrence took place at Erzeroom which threatens to 
widen still further the differences between Turkey and Persia. A Persian 
soldier connected with the Embassy was accused of perpetrating an outrage on 
a Turkish child, two years and a half old. Every effort was used to induce the 
Turkish soldiers to resent the crime; but their officers interposed. On the fol- 
lowing day, the mob took the work of vengeance into their own hands, and at- 
tempted to get possession of the offender by breaking through the roof of the 
house in which he lodged. The Persians fired in retaliation; this exasperated 
the Turks to the utmost; they armed themselves; and a sanguinary conflict was 
only prevented by the Persian Minister's thrusting out of the door a victim, who 
was instantly torn to pieces: it is believed that this man was not the criminal. 
Another servant and a secretary, who attempted to escape, were mortally wounded. 
On the 4th instant, the Honourable Mr. Wellesley despatched the steamer Blood- 
hound from Constantinople to Trebizond, with a Turkish Commissioner, appointed 
to investigate the affair. 

An insurrection has broken out in the pachalic of Trebizond. Two steamers 
with troops, under the command of Omar Pacha, quitted Constantinople on the 
Gth, for the disturbed districts. The revolt had its origin in the resistance of the 
inhabitants to some enactments relative to recruiting and quarantines. 
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iscellaneous. 

The Ministerial “white bait dinner” took place at Greenwich on Sa- 
turday last. Lord John Russell, Lord Palmerston, Mr. Charles Wood, 
and other heads of departments were present; also a strong muster of 
subordinates. 

The Dublin Evening Freeman professes to have received intelligence that 
the Irish Colleges Bill has been decisively condemned by the Court of 
Rome. “ We can state, upon the best authority, that the College of Car- 
dinals, having all the documents before them, unhesitatingly, unanimously, 
and decisively, pronounced their condemnation of the Government mea- 
sure.” 

A rumour is prevalent that Mr. Morgan John O'Connell is appointed a 
Poor-law Commissioner, in the room of Mr. Twisleton, transferred to 
Somerset House. ‘The change is stated to be in consequence of the An- 
dover Committee of Inquiry.—Dublin Evening Post. 





Sir Charles Grey has been appointed Governor of Jamaica. 


A correspondent of the Murning Post gives a sad account of the state of 
the potato crop in Wiltshire. In almost every direction the plant has 
more or less failed; in some places as much as three-fourths of the roots 
are diseased. After the potatoes have been dug up a few days, many turn 
rotten that had appeared sound at first. Turnips and other edible roots 
have also suffered. The prospect for the poor labourers, who depended 
much on their potato-grounds, is represented as very bad indeed. The 
Liverpool Times reports— 

“Hopes were entertained by many parties that new varicties of the potato 
might be raised from foreign seed, which would be free from this disease; but we 
learn from Mr. Skirving, that of twenty-five foreign varieties grown by him in his 
Dursery-grounds at Walton, not one has escaped. The sorts tried by Mr. Skirving 
were brought from every part of Europe and America; and after so entire a fail - 
ure, in the hands of so skilful a cultivator as he is universally allowed to be, we 
fear that the prospect of renewing the crop from foreign seed is very slight.” 

The accounts from Scotland are similar. A correspondent of the Zimes, 
who has just made a tour through the most fertile districts of the North of 
Scotland, says— 

“I may say, without exaggeration, that I have hardly seen one single field of 
Sound potatoes along the entire line of my route, by Stirling, Perth, Dundee, 
Montrose, Aberdeen, Peterhead, Frasersburgh, Bantf, Elgin, Inverness, Cromarty, 
and Tain, to Wick; 
met with describes the same state of things as prevalent in those parts.” 





Among the notabilia of her Majesty's visit to Guernsey on Monday are the 
following. While the Queen and Prince Albert were on shore, the little Prince of 
Wales caught a great eel; but being unable to haul it on board, he shouted for the 
assistance of one of the crew. The Queen, on learning the exploit, ordered the 
eel to be dressed for dinner. During the Royal progress to the citadel, Mr. Draper, 
one of the special constables, fell, and the hind-wheel of her Majesty's carriage 

ssed over his body: Mr. Draper, however, proved elastic in the Royal service, 
or he got up again without experiencing any material inconvenience. 

Lord John Russell has taken a residence for the season near Rickmansworth, 
Hertfordshire; which is now being prepared for the reception of his Lordship and 

ily.— Times. 

_A French paper announces, that “on the 16th instant, the great composer Ros- 
81 was united in the bonds of wedlock, at Bologna, to a weaunatoalle Olympe 
Pelissier.” The lady had lived for sixteen years with the maestro. 


The first had no supporters; | 


and every traveller from the more inland districts that 1 have 


The remains of the late Baron Dedel, Minister of the Netherlands to the Eng- | St. Michael fell at the first shock. The congregation had just left the building 


| lish Court, were placed on board the Dutch steamer Batavier, on Saturday, to 
conveyed to Holland, for interment near the village of Loorduyen, in the vicinity 


| of the Hague. 


Captain John Gordon, brother of the Earl of Aberdeen, was tried by Court- 
martial on Wednesday, for sailing from Valparaiso to England with the America 
| 50-gun frigate, in disobedience of the orders of Rear-Admiral Sir George Francis 
| Seymour, the Commander-in-chief. The Court was held on board the Victory, at 

Portsmouth, under the Presidency of Admiral Sir Charles Ogle. Captain Gordon 

was assisted in his defence by Mr. Hoskins, solicitor. Disobedience of orders was 
| admitted, but the pressing nature of the case was pleaded. Upwards of 2,000,000 

dollars had been shipped on board the America at Mazatlan and other places, to 
be conveyed to Valparaiso, there to be transhipped into another vessel of war and 
conveyed to England. The merchants addressed a strong representation to the 

British Consul at Tepic, requesting him to use his influence with the Commander- 

in-chief to induce him to allow the America to complete the voyage to England, 

to avoid the risk of having so large an amount of specie placed on board a small 

vessel: it was urged also, that as the insurance was effected on the America, a 

transfer of the risk to a smaller vessel might lead to difficulty in settling losses, 

should any occur. Owing to the length of time it would take to get an answer 
from the Commander-in-chief, Captain Gordon, after consulting with his senior 

Lieutenant and another officer of the civil branch, resolved to proceed to England. 
| Mr. Hoskins repudiated the idea of his client’s being actuated by any pecuniary 
motive; stating that he had directed his agents to pay the freight-money over to 
the captain by whose vessel the specie would have been brought to this country 
in regular course. Mr. Hoskins admitted that Captain Gordon had acted under 
an error in judgment. The officers consulted by him previously to sailing were 
examined; and their statement was, that at each station they had visited the 
usual naval force was present. 

The Court found the charge of disobedience to orders proved, but acquitted 
Captain Gordon of being actuated by motives of a pecuniary character. The sen- 
tence was, that he be severely reprimanded. 








A question of much importance to life assurance companies has lately been de- 
cided by the Judges in the Exchequer Chamber, on a bill of exceptions in an 
action brought by the representatives of Schwabe inst the Argus Life As- 
surance Company. The Judges have determined that a party assured, holding 
his policy in his own hands, who may commit suicide, forfeits his policy, and that 
the office is not bound to pay the amount. This decision settles the law on a 
point upon which doubts had heretofore existed. The Argus Company, who, be- 
fore trial, had offered to return all premiums paid with interest, on the opinion of 
the Judges in their favour being declared, immediately renewed their offer; and 
have now repaid to Schwabe's representatives the whole of the premiums received, 
with interest at four per cent, amounting to 969/. 8s. 7d. The Company have at 
the same time resolved in future to return to the representatives of any party 
assured in their office who may commit suicide the gross amount of premiums 
paid on the assu 

The brig Marquis of ¢ 














nce —Time 3. 

handos, which arrived this week in St. Katharine’s Dock, 
has brought the first importation of beef from Russia. She brings 24,822 pack- 
ages from Tavanrog: each package is enclosed in a tin case, the contents weigh- 
ing from 8 pounds to 10 pounds each; and the beef is pronounced, by good judges, 
to be of excellent quality. 

At a meeting of shareholders of the Metropolitan Joint Stock Conveyance Com- 
pany, held on Monday, Major Hume explained that the object is to secure a cheap, 
expeditious, and punctual conveyance by omnibus through all parts of London 
the rate of charge to be two miles for twopence, and so on. 

» Munich and Augsburg 

Professor Stenheil, of 


thereby 





| and its suburbs; 

The wires of the electric telegraph connected with the 
railroad have been covered with a coating invented by 
Munich, which possesses the virtue of protecting them from lightning; 
greatly tending to prevent accidents. 

The Rhine and the Danube, and consequently the Black Sea and German 
Ocean, are now united by a canal just completed, called the “ Ludwigs Kanal,’ 
after its creator the King of Bavaria; who has thus realized, in our day, one of 
the vast conceptions nurtured eight hundred years ago in the brain of Charle- 
magne. A vessel of small burden, now sailing from Rotterdam or from London, 
may carry its cargo through Bavaria, Austria, Hungary, and Wallachia, even to 
Trebizond and Constantinople; or if she be of large burden, may discharge her 
cargo at the mouth of the Rhine, and have it transhipped into smaller vessels at 
little expense.—.Vorning Herald. 

Many indignant correspondents are complaining to the 7imes of the indelicate 
manner in which bathing is conducted at Ramsgate: ladies frolic about in the 
sea as if entirely removed from the gaze of the male sex; who, on the contrary, 

| crowd the beach. Gentlemen bathers, too, from the arrangement of the bathing- 
machines, can hardly avoid offending any one with modest feelings. The Leading 
Journal remarks, that the authorities of the town should interfere to preserve 
decency. The authorities, not only of Ramsgate, but of Dover, Folkstone, and 
other places of the kind, should interfere, not to prevent bathing, but to enforce 
sufficient police regulations on the subject of proper bathing-dresses. 

One Jewish family may now reside in Nurnberg by a ticket of permission. 
Jews may also now stop there a night, without danger of losing their lives!— 
Jewish Chronicle. 

The Coloured people of Washington have held a fair to raise 300 dollars to buy 
their preacher, who isa slave. ‘The price, for a good preacher, is very cheap 
indeed.—New York Morning Post. 

Two American sailors have been fined by the Liverpool Magistrates for three 
distinct assaults arising out of the Yankee prejudice against coloured skin. They 

lling tracts; his becks were taken from him and torn up; and on 
complaining, he was beaten and kicked. Meeting an old Negro, they spat at and 
knocked hin down, and flung a large stone at him. An Englishwoman who 
was carrying a Mulatto child was struck in the face, and the child was knocked 
out of her arms. No provocation was given in any of the instances; the Repub- 
lican seamen were actuated by hatred of a black skin alone. 

A great deal of tobacco has been smuggled on the coast of Lincolnshire for 
years past. A seizure of six thousand pounds has just been made, in a stable at 
Barton, by Mr. Glendon, of the Coast Guard service. 

An earthquake, producing destructive effects on property and life, occurred on 
the 14th instant in several parts of Tuscany. At Leghorn, the first shock was 
felt at fifty minutes past noon, and lasted from seven to eight seconds. House- 
hold furniture was displaced and thrown down, and the charc h-bells were vio- 
lently agitated. ‘The terrified inhabitants ran to the street, evincing the greatest 
terror. During the night several shocks were felt; and little more would com- 
plete the ruin of the town. Under a feeling of alarm, many of the inhabitants 
have gone to the country; others pass the night under tents in public places; and 
others take to boats. The palace occ upied by M. de la Rochefoucault, the French 
Minister, has been much damaged. A stone from the ceiling fell on the chair 
Madame de Ja Rochefoucault had left a few minutes before the earthquake. Whole 
villages had been thrown down—Lorenzana, Orciano, and Casciano, the centre of 
the oscillating motion, and at about five leagues from Leghorn. At Volterra, a 
Government prison fell, burying several prisoners. The number of persons killed 
is stated to be, in all the districts, 38, and 140 wounded; 58 of the latter seriously. 
The effects of the shock extended to Pisa. The vaulted roof of the old church of 
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after divine service. The houses of the town were shaken; but the shock, being 
Jess than at Leghorn, did not cause so much damage. 
mena occurred. 
lake has been formed in a sunken space of land. 


Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 


week ending on Saturday last— 

Annual 

average. 
188 
104 
1 57 


Number of Summer 
Zymotic (or Epidemic, Endemic, and Contagious) Diseases... 

Dropsy, Cancer,and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat 

Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses ... 

Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Re spiration 

Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels 

Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Dige stion 

Diseases of the Kidneys, &c. .. . 

Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, 4 

Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &e. 

yey of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c. 

Old A 

Violence, Priv 


ation, Cold, ‘and Inte my 


Total (including unspecified causes 
The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 87.9° in the s sun to 48. 4° in 
the shade; the mean temperature by day being colder than the average mean 
temperature by 0.8°. The mean direction of the wind for the first five days was 
South-west, and | for the remainder of ‘the week North. 


POSTSCRIPT. = 


The principal news of the morning is the promulgation of divers official 
acts and appointments. 

The Times states that immediate measures are now contemplated by Go- 
vernment for improving the condition of the soldier— 

“ For some weeks past a strict examination has been taking place of the candi- 
dates for the different masterships in the normal and model schools; and it is cal- 
culated that by April next, at the latest, this new machinery may be in full opera- 
tion in the asylum at Chelsea; which is to be extensively altered for the purpose. 
The arrangements at present in progress include the immediate departure of the 
Chaplain-General for the Continent; where he will be employed in investigating 
the systems of education, accommodation, and discipline, adapted to the armies of 
Belgium, Holland, Prussia, and France; and the results of his mission will be em- 
bodied in a report to the Secretary-at-War, which will probably introduce some 
matured plan to the consideration of Parliament. 

Last night’s Gazette notifies the appointment of the Earl of Minto to 
be a member of the Educational Committee of the Privy Council; and 
the Earl of Stair, to be Keeper of the Great Seal of Scotland. 

Mr. Strutt, the Member for Derby, is to be the Chief 
of the new Railway Board. 

Lord John Russell, we understand, has given one of the best livings in 
his gift to a son of the late General Nott——Morning Chronicle. 

The Times announces 
liminary— 

“The system upon which the present Government is acting in its Colonial ap- 

intments is eminently satisfactory. Instead of being given, has hitherto 

en almost uniformly the practice, to the partisans of the Minister, they have 
every recent instance been made the rewards of efficient ‘public service 
this respect partake rather the character of promotions than appoit nt 
Thus, Lord Elgin, after acting with much ability as Governor of Jamaica, has beer 
appointed tothe more important post of Governor-General of Canada; Sir Chi: 
E. Grey, late Governor of Barbadoes, will succeed Lord Elg rin in Jar whil 
Lieutenant-Uovernor Colonel Reid, from Bermuda, will re] place Sir C. 
be himself succeeded at Bermuda by Captain Elliott. The or nly fresh : 
is, therefore, to the least important post; and the principle 1 1 I 
Colonial Governor, by an able and diligent discharge of his duty, 
regular gradations to the highest honours and emoluments of t the departn 

The Reverend Augustus Hobart has transmitted to the 7 
a letter he addressed, on the 27th August, to Lord aapem, 4 dis 
much vehemence all connexion or sympathy with the alle 
Lord George Bentinck’s correspondent relative to the living “ol 
hints ths ut Lord Ripon’s question, “who is the 
swered. “There a clue to 
informer, that we may both hope soon to sé 
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Commissioner 


some Colonial appointments, with a puff pre- 
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uca; 
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r with 
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He 


laimir 
ns made 
Nocton. 
informer ? 
the 
e him unmasked.” 
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seems to be so a detectior 


on W 


fence ¢ 


At the close of the proceedings in the trial o 
prisoner was asked if he had anything furt oh to say in his d 
made an incoherent statement about the heroic nature of the 
mitted, as it would bri ing about an alteration in death- ~pur i 
said that the slugs had t ined” by h = to sai 
judges in condemning him. This puzzled th 
to him to ascertain whether he meant by the word 
imaginary, or whether he ined” 
answers, however, were evasive, and capable of being « 
last, to remove all doubt, M. Persil propos sed a question V 
be asked to say, yes o c no, whether there were slugs in the pistol 
hesitation, Henry sai “Tecan | sive you no othe than what 
given.” He then sat down, and let his head fall on his hand. 

The Court adjourned at six o'clock; reassembled on Thur 
the verdict. The discussion is said to have been 
Peers pronouncing Henry insane, and consequently guiltless; whil 
tained that he had h preme ditat tion and a perfect know 
was doing, and insisted on his being mned to death. At fi 
declared guilty by a large majority; and the Court then proc: 
on the punishment. 
tters of Thursday contradict a rey 
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‘was going to the Cl ateau d Es u to receive a visit from 
the 10th of September 
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al ro" 
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nost animate 


acted wit 


intended to 1 1 
Cloud for the autu 
Mr. and Mrs. C¢ 
The Réforme 
markets of France from 


} 


ybden had left Paris for Bordeaux. 
states that the price of wheat has 
50 cents to 1 franc th 
Accounts from Portugal, to the 20th instant, 
guelite movement | beer pletely 
measure a strong military f had t 
The state of money affairs was very unsatisfactory 
instant, the two ¢ ils had be 

The Second Chamber of the 
resolution to recommend th 
other states of Germany for the 

A letter from Rome states, that Cardinal Mezzofanti has just f 
the name of “ Opera pia di | Raffaele ” an institution for the education 
poorer classes. 


1 con dispelle at 
ed in the pro 
By Roy yal ¢ 


ncil of State. 


ree been conce! 


al 
vbr: n di ismissed from t ( 
be States of Baden . 
ent to enter into ne 
t of a uniiorm rate 


Governn 

establishmen 
inde 
San 


Several natural pha: no- | 
Spouts of muddy and boiling water sprung out of the earth. A | killed. 


| 


A_ violent shock of earthquake took place at Syracuse on the 7th instant, g¢ 
veral houses had been thrown down, and twenty persons were said to have bes 
The heat in the island is described as extraordin: ary. 

“ A letter from Pondicherry, dated the 8th of July,” says the Flotte, “ po: 
tively announces the occupation of the Bay of Diego Suarez [in Madagascar} by 


the English.” 


a mail-steamer Hibernia arrived at Liverpool yesterday, with accounts 
from New York to the 15th instant. On the 27th July the President had 


| transmitted to the Mexican Government an offer to commence negotiations for the 


yesterday in 


settlement of all existing differences between the two countries. This communj- 
cation was sent for delivery to Commodore Connor, who was instructed “ prom 
but kindly” to reject any ‘proposal which the Mexican authorities, in the event ¢ 
their accepting the President's friendly overtures, might make for an armistigg 
pending epting negotiations. In connexion with this movement, the President had 
sent a ‘communication to Congress, solici iting an appropriation of 2 2,000,000 del 

to enable the Government to conduct the negotiations, and to indemni y Mexieg 
for any concessions she may make in the matter of the boundary line. Congress 
had expressed its approval of the course adopted by the ; but the pro 
gress of the money grant was obstructed in a singular way. A resolution g 
proving of the grant passed the House of Representatives, and went up to the 
Senate; where its discussion was entered upon on the 10th, the day fixed for ad. 
journment. Without doubt, the grant would have been sanctioned, but Mr. Dayig 
of Massachusetts took the floor, and continued to speak against time until twelve 
o'clock; when the Speake r declared the House to be adjour! ed till first Mon- 
day in December! 

The potato disease threatened to prove disastrous to the crop in the United 
States. It was yet too early in the season to judge of its ravages, but they were 
known to be extensive and severe. j 

The army on the banks of the Rio Grande was advancing 
terior. Camargo was the farthest point reached up to the close of Jul 
from Vera Cruz to the 17th July, state that Paredes had not 
Mexico, and could not raise a body of 5,000 men to follow him. 

The New Orleans Picayune publishes a letter from 
Tornel. The Ex-President’s position is no longer equivocal. 
the Government of Paredes, if Paredes will seek his aid 
sustaining the war with the United States to the ut 


Pre sident 


slowly into the in. 
Accounts 


left: the city of 


Anna to General 
He is for su porting 
1e is for 


Santa 


and especially 
most. 

A public meeting at the Guildhall Coffeehouse yesterday—Alderman Sydneyin 
the chair—resolved to petition for commutation of the sentence passed on Smith, 
for the murder of Susan Tolliday. The ge neral subject of capital punishment 
was postponed for further consideration at a future meeting. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock EXcHANGE, 
A decided change has occurred in the state of the mor < perver 
juence of the notice issued yesterday by t] > Bank of England, reducit 
of discount from 34 to 3 per cent. Thi s determination (which was not anti- 
cipated by the gr: eat | majority of the London capitalists, although su - an im- 
pression appears to have j revailed at Liverpool and 1 Manchester ) had the imme- 
diate effect of rendering money plentiful; and discounts and investments have 
been eagerly sought for, although before ” notice was issued there was no desire 
to invest money for long periods except at high rates. The ition itself ap- 
pears to have been forced upo n the ted, by the very hig h state of the ex- 
and the continual flow of the precious metals into this country: since 
n the increase. It is 
st upon the Continent 
portation at all from thence, 
and meal can only, therefore, 
1portations under this head 
any drain of 
present 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 
In conse- 
r the rate 


) 
resoit 


change 
1841 it has been almost ceaseless, 
also nearly certain, that from the 
any extensive importation of grain, or 
will be nearly impossible. All our 
come from the United States; and as payn 
are never made thither directly in specie, 
gold occurring the autumn. The 
measure is that it will afford facilities to railway speculation: but, 
pressed state of the market, and with the “+ ampees of last year stil 
reme mbr ance, it is hardly to be expected that any great revival can occur. 
rhe rise in the A sang English Securities since ition of the Bank 
Directors <nown has been about $ per cent. Con Money were yes- 
terday marked 9 054, and today 96 tion has ad- 
y 96 to 964. A slig the close of 
tod when Consols for J rhe premium 
of Exchequer ‘Bills has advanced about 6s., a1 
In the Foreign Market, a gener: al upward 
every variety of Stocks; although the improv not 
continued throug the day. Some very large tr tions have occurred in 
Mexican Bonds, consequent upon the discussion in the House « mmons on 
Monday evening ; and the price had up to yesterday risen fron 3 to 244: a fur- 
has been given tothe Stock to lo quotations being about 
per cent of the hig prov vement has occurred in 
1 Portuguese Bonds, thoug | has not been im- 
iho auptatell Shen anal s letters and 
apers were not delivered before ] 


| the close 
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THE THEATRES. 

Mr. Charles Dance, who for a series of years was the assistant of Mr. | 
Planché in manufacturing those Olympic pieces in which burlesque for the | 
first time put on a garb of elegance, has come forward as the sole writer of 
a new burlesque produced at the Lyceum. 

The opera of Oberen, constructed by Mr. Planché out 

m, has furnished Mr. Dance with a subject. He has 
closely to the original scheme; and in turning into burlesque the libretto of 
not introdu- 


Wieland’s 
very 


of 


adhered 


g serious opera, has confined himself to a change of dialogue, 
cing any change of dramatic situation. This adherence has not been with- 
out its advantages, for Oberon does not abound in opportunities of making 
visible appeals to laughter. Keeley’s imitation of Braham in the character 
of Sir Huon, in which the short figure and the black hair awaken a ludi- 


crous reminiscence of the celebrated vocalist, is perhaps the only point of 


humour addressed to the eye. 

On the other hand, the audibk j 
that incessant aim at reparte¢ which often becomes 
audience who are aware of the pain which an auth who sets 
himself the task of finding an epigram out of every two lines. Above all, 
we should commend the very great abstinence from vulgarity which Mr 
Dance has displayed. These : 
are just as much addressed to the juvenile part of the public, and the lovers 

as to the choice spirits who are familiar with all the 
argot of London; but it has been too much a practice with the writers of 
burlesque to assume that the whole playgoi 
culiar branch of erudition 


jokes are smart without 
fatiguing to those of an 


or must endure 


burlesques with splendid scenery and “ effects 


of spectiicle genera 


world is in possession of the 
+ «? } 


belor gs alone to tl 


Ww h ( l 

it designated the “ men about t 
The princi] al characters are 

of whom, as the / s Reiza, raised into 

is especially comic tableaux are less 

which we have seen on casions; but the scenery and 

on the whole unexe: pti : 


iat estimable class of 
played by Mr. and Mrs. Keeley; the latter 
for the occasion, 


those 


a tragic heroine 

eflective than some of 

costumes are 

nable. 

THE CRIMINAL LAW, AND INSECURITY OF PERSONAI 

LIBERTIES, 

EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

8, Sergeant's Inn 


TO THE 


25th A 


Sm—In the able letter of “A Barrist n your paper of Saturday 
Rame 1s Mentioned, coupled, Lowever, wit 
therefore, that you will allow me to 
the whole point of the larger half of that let 
It is not the fact that the outrage on my personal ri 
to by your correspondent, was “ most am} y atoned f 
any atonement whatever was from first to last absolutely refu 
tment ; this although it was from the ost explicitly dec 
mown that no personal compensation would be or accepted, but simply 
some security to the public from the danger of such outrages. ‘The only real 
fence set up was he Excise pe by statute the powers exercised: but 
so bad that—I having refused to accept HUSH-MONEY 
from the facts and the 
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l error of fact 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BENTINCK AND LYNDHURST AFFAIR. 
Lorp GrorGE BENTINCK has raised a prodigious dust—no less 
familiar term will express his achievement ; yet out of the tur- 
moil nothing but good can come. His purposes of mischief are 
too transparent to do any harm. The attempt to convict Lord 
Ripon and Lord Lyndhurst of bartering places, ecclesiastical and 
official, broke down on a mere recital of the facts; and the tur- 
ther attempt to revenge the failure by fixing ignominy on Lord 
Lyndhurst as a political intriguer was but a renewal of defeat. 

The case has enabled the public to make a thorough estimate 
of the Protectionist leader. There is a naive simplicity about the 
freshman in statesmanship, that is quite engaging. Like a new 
‘ Lord Gil Blas of Santillane, ornament of Oviedo, and flambeau 
of philosophy,” he has evidently been taken in by the not too 
fulsome adulations of his cavalier of Pehaflor—a gentleman of 
the press: he has really conceived that he is a great man, perbaps 
a Heaven-born Minister! Under that hallucination, he has taken 
seriously to politics; going so far as even to give up his stud. 
He finds statesmanship as easy as jockeyship, and is intoxicated 
with the fame and the facility. There are no bounds to his 
activity ; and he evidently piques himself on appealing especially 
to “ English” notions. He is ready to face any antagonist— 
afraid of nothing. Some might suspect that indiscriminate bold- 
ness to indicate as much a certain obtuseness of understanding as 
true courage. He propitiates the country in detail, by holding 
himself open to the uses of each “ interest,” and he will unde rtake 
the tribuneship of any. Understanding that “facts” are the 
things which weigh with the House of Commons, he makes @ 
point of furnishing himself on each occasion with a bushel of 
facts, and duly uncarts them in the House. Whether they are 
sound, apposite, or accurate, matters little, if you may judge by 
the unqualitied confidence with which he shovels all forth. As 
a source of strength, he relies much upon his own power of 
revenge ; and if it lacks the quality of being formidable by in- 
herent strength, he tries to make up for that by absence of 
scruple. He boasts that he uses coarse weapons, on the “ videri 
vult pauper” principle. The want of scruple, however, is only 
an apparent source of strength: he would be more dangerous than 
he is if he had not enabled the public so soon to see through his 
No influential party is likely to enter into any very 
onsible alliance with one whose lax notions of moral 





character. 
close and res} 
responsibility are equalled only by his credulity. 

That the late affair has furnished the public with full materials 
for an analysis of this man’s character, is its smallest result: it 
has also established one interesting historical fact—that the old 
method of compassing great political manceuvres by old-womanish 
gossiping scandal is quite obsolete. To witness this grand coup 
d’état of sc indalm¢ ngering, is like see ing one ot Vanbrugh’s 
plays with the costume of the day—all quaint and ridiculous, 
You wonder how grave politicians and real statesmen, even with 
the half-shut eyes of those days, could actually make a profession 
But the attempt to 
wretched system has failed as it deserved. It as 
the notion of reviving a brick-dust court 
suit for Juli the he ops and t upees, bay-w igs 
and high-heeled in real life For all their faults, the 
statesmen of our time have really outgrown the vulgar, servile, 
talebearing gossip and intrigue that occ upy s¢ 
raphies of the Walpoles and Harrises. 
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than b r difference in the very n 
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bert Peel and 

Lord George Bentinck. The new Conservative party has been 
ninated from the old Tory party. That party had 
influence of human advancement ; the most intel- 


inere cou no ¢ ns 


which have ¢ en for their leaders S 


7 
severi y ir iO 


not escaper 
igent of its members had outgrown its old feelings and dog- 
matic prejudices; and with those altered members Sir Robert 
Peel formed his new Conservative band. The old Tories, see ing 
how this notion fell in with the spirit of the times—how 1t 


aog’ 
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recovered a large share of that influence which was wrested from 


the Tories by the Reform Bi!l—consented to jog along with the | 
Late events | 


new caravan, ignorant whither it was really going. 
applied the test to both sections, and their precarious union was 
decomposed with an explosion. 

It is scarcely possible that they can be reunited—certain that 
they will not, if the true Conservatives know their own position. 
Laboured attempts are made to compare the two sections numeri- 
cally ; but the comparison is idle. The Tory party is obsolete— 
is a living anachronism, surviving the erection of its own tomb. 
Though it did number two hundred Members, and among them a 
perturbed spirit like Lord George Bentinck, they are but unlaid 
ghosts of the last century. Their principles can no longer be 
avowed even by themselves; but “Church and State” dogmas 
must be diluted in generalities, to disguise their old-fashioned 
character and pass muster at the hustings. Anda Tory party 
without its rotten boroughs! 

Its occupation, too, is gone. The conservative spirit—whether 
we regard the Church or the State—never more thoroughly im- 
bued the country than it does at this day. In the Church, the 
infusion of more liberal sentiments, of a more practical earnest- 
ness, of a greater decorum among the clergy, has evoked a new 
spirit of life. The establishment which counts among its Prelates 
a Whately, a Thirlwall, and a Wilberforce—to mention only the 
first names that occur—is far from declining. Even the sallies 
of Puseyism are but evidences of the increasing energy within. 


In the State, enlargement of the franchise has admitted numbers | 


to a practical share in politics ; the spread of information has 
at once moderated extreme opinions of all sorts and induced a 
greater tolerance for all hele of opinion; commercial pro- 
sperity has helped, in spite of partial reverses, to consolidate 
political and social contentment ; free trade has given birth to 
new hopes ; further political advancement, accruing from the 
removal of that drag on progress which consisted in the un- 
converted old Tory party, contributes its quota to the general 


hopefulness; and it may safely be averred that the state of the | 


country was never more tranquil, socially or politically, than it is 


at this moment. Glances East and West have not tended to make | 


Englishmen more discontented with their condition ; and no | 


sturdier defenders of our institutions, Monarchy and all, would 
be found than among the once dreaded Radicals. Revolutionary 
anarchists died out simultaneously with the old Tory asserters of 
arbitrary power. There is therefore no occasion for a Tory fac- 


tion to monopolize the offices of Government, to their own profit, 
under pretext of representing in the State the spirit of Con- 


servatisin. 

Sir Robert Peel made a discovery for the more intelligent sec- 
tion of his party. It was, not merely that progressive improve- 
ment is desirable—all Reformers had asserted that doctrine; not 


merely that it may be reconciled with the safety of institutions ; | 


but that it is actually safer—better for the very purposes of con- 
servation, than obstinate resistance to change. By carrying out 
those views, he has reconciled the energetic spirits of the country 
to a much more gradual progress than would have contented them 
had effective resistance piqued their will. His success has made 
him the most influential among living statesmen; and it is impos- 
sible that such a man can want adherents. Accordingly, what- 
ever the number of his peculiar supporters, it comprises the most 
able and intelligent men among the quondam Tory party. But 
practically there is no real difference between them and the other 
sections of active and influential politicians. This strange Ben- 
tinck affair has shown, past recall, that there is a wider separation 
between a Conservative and a Tory than there is between Con- 
servative and Whig or Radical. Hence a further good: party 
hostilities are broken down—there is not the same scope for anta- 
gonism; and we must see, as we have seen this session, all the 
chief sections of Parliament uniting to further great measures 
for the general good of the country. 


A HOUSE FOR THE QUEEN, AND A USE FOR 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 
Ir has been proposed in Parliament to improve Buckingham 
Palace—to improve Buckingham Palace! Nay, Ministers intend 
to lay out 150,000/. in the experiment, and have actually taken 
20,000/. on account. The very idea has provoked contemptuous 
surprise, and has induced people to look a little into the value of 
the public property which it is proposed to “ improve.” The sum 
asked is a large one, unless the outlay is to be quite effective. The 
country would not grudge it—nor ten times as much—to provide 
the head of the British empire with a suitable residence ; but there 
is not a soul in the country that would not hesitate to do what has 
been proposed—to send the bricklayers and plasterers into her 
Majesty’s house at Pimlico on the hopeless enterprise of tor- 
turing it into a decent abode. Buckingham Palace was built by 
order of George the Fourth, who lived in circumstances unsuited to 
develop a taste for the fine arts, and he certainly did not lead his 
age in that respect. His taste was of so low an order, that while 
Wedgwood banished from our table crockery the ridiculous and 
vicious forms which we had imported from China, George adopted 
the cast-off style for the princely architecture : hence the teapot at 
Brighton, which is now officially condemned to the marine-store- 
dealer. The same Monarch wanted a new town-house: he em- 
ployed Mr. Nash, a very pretty fancy-gardener, but a very bad 
architect ; and the result was that absurd pile called Buckingham 
Palace. It is a libel on the public taste even of England—low 
in the scale even of common builder’s architecture. 





| Gardens, a private road for the Queen would be provided, a 
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| is incommodious—a most confused jumble. 
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The site is irre. 
deemably bad. Really it is but common sense and decency to 
enable the Queen to remove ; and it is to be hoped that the un. 
mistakeable expression of public opinion will have weaned Minis. 
ters from the mad project of wasting money in the attempt to 
“improve” Buckingham Palace. 

The sole difficulty in the way of abandoning it altogether, and 
giving the Queen a new house, seems to be the immediate outla 
that would be required. An esteemed correspondent, in the fol 
lowing letter, suggests an economical arrangement, by which 
three public structures, all of them urgently wanted, might be 
obtained at the cost of one. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Atheneum Club, 27th 

Srr—The fact that most of the public prints have devoted a portion of their 
columns to the question whether it would be wise to expend : and indefinite 
sum upon the improvements required in Buckingham Palace, must be my apology 
for calling your renewed attention to the subject. In its present state, according 
to Mr. Blore, the Palace possesses every possible internal defect as a royal resi- 
dence. Its external architecture is discreditable to the national taste. Its 
local position renders it a most inconvenient obstacle to an easy communication 
between Charing Cross, the fullest stream of Metropolitan life, and the important 
part of the town now called Belgravia, together with Pimlico, Chelsea, and Ful- 
ham. The propositions before Parliament are, to endeavour to cure some of the 
defects of this palace by an extensive remodelling of a large portion of its interior 
arrangements; to enlarge its accommodation, and hide the “ huge heap of little- 
ness ” it now displays by the addition of an entirely new fagade; and to commence 
these operations by an immediate expenditure of 20,000/. preparatory to an estimated 
outlay of 150,0002. 

Now, Sir, allow me to state some counter-propositions; premising that the uni- 
versal voice of the public proclaims that an extensive National Gallery or Palace 
of the Fine Arts, and a Public Record Office for the preservation of our unequalled 
collection of national and historical muniments, are indispensable necessities, 
which cannot much longer remain unsatisfied. 

1. To erect a Royal Palace, worthy of the Queen and the nation, in Kensington 
Gardens. 

2. To dedicate Buckingham Palace to the Fine Arts. Its long wings might 
easily be formed into galleries; and as the national collection increases by purchases 


fugust 1846, 


low 
a large 
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| or donations, a new and extensive fagade might be hereafter added, in simple and 


suitable taste. 

3. To appropriate the present National Gallery for a National Record Office. 
For such a purpose it is conveniently placed, being nearly equidistant from Par- 
liament and the Inns of Court. That its appearance and accommodations may 
be improved, the genius of Mr. Barry, as displayed in the recent alterations at 
the Council Office, leaves no room to doubt. 

t. To enclose a portion of Kensington Gardens for the private 
Queen’s residence. 

5. By way of equivalent to the public, to annex Buckingham Gardens to the 
Green Park, throw down the wall fronting Grosvenor Place, and substitute an 


garden of the 


| iron rail. 


6. To retain St. James's Palace for the purpose of Royal Levees and Drawing- 


| rooms. 


7. To open a public road from Trafalgar Square through Cockspur Street into 
the Mall and to Pimlico; with a lodge at each end of the Mall, for the purpose 
of closing it on days of state receptions. 

Such are my propositions. I firmly believe that their realization would pro- 
duce very great public convenience, with very considerable economy; that a splen- 
did Royal Palace, a Palace of the Fine Arts, and a Public Record Office, might 
all be obtained in the manner, above mentioned, at a cost not larger than will be 
encountered by the proposition of my friend Mr. Blore to expend a large sum of 
money in patching up her Majesty’s present residence. 

Believe me, Sir, yours most truly, J. R. Gowen. 

Kensington, indeed, has been the quarter to which all eyes have 
been directed. It is healthy both as to soil and air; convenient 
in point of distance; associated with the Queen’s earliest recol- 
lections, Sir Frederick Trench has recorded a proposal in Par- 
liament, to take for the site, we believe, ground to the West- 
ward of Kensington Palace, which is yet higher, and might 
probably be obtained. This would extend rather than change 
Mr. Gowen’s plan. The land on Camden Hill is still open; 
chiefly occupied by gardens attached to Holland House, the 
Duke of Bedford’s lodge, and other private residences. Conveni- 
ent roads are already in progress of formation; and by extend- 
ing a private carriage-way through the South side of Kensington 

Tong 
a route as pleasant and almost as expeditious as that through St. 
James’s Park; while the public, instead of losing anything, 
would gain at all points. For to cap Camden Hill with a Royal 
Palace would crown the budding glories of Kensington and 
Bayswater ; and the Queen would have her home set on the 
highest land within the Park-ground of the Metropolis. 


THE POST ON THE POTATO. 
THE Morning Post is consistent and earnest as the champion of 
antiquated and declining interests: the generous zeal with which 
it advocates a reprieve for Toryism it cordially bestows on Mr. 
Wordsworth’s political poetry ; the cover of its wgis is equally ex- 
tended over Protectionists and potatoes. It will not allow that the 
“murphies” are an expiring race, nor that the race ought to 
expire. We find it,” says the writer, deprecatingly, “ ex- 
tremely difficult to arrive at any certain result as to the real 
amount of the failure of the potato crop”: yet, after balancing 
partial and total instances of the blight, healthy fields “ mixed 
up and down” with those that are diseased, he admits as 
beyond doubt, “ that a very great calamity has this year again 
befallen the potato-fields, and not less in England than in Ire- 
land.” What he cannot admit is “the necessity for the future 
abandonment of the potato culture”; he can discover no com- 
mon sense in the notion that the potato is bad as food for “ gene- 
ral use,” and fit only to fall back upon in case better kinds fail. 
“ The potato meal is, no doubt, a poor meal; but it is a warm 
meal; and the daily domestic cookery required for its prepara- 


Within, it | tion is, we think, an advantage.” Although the fuel costs some- 
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oF he potato- ot must be allowed his portion of butter. 


_—and allowed by whom? ; 

We suspect that our warm-hearted friend argues less from the 
experiences of an Irish cabin than of an English dinner-table. 
His potato is that perfect, delicate, meally globe, which is the test 
of good cooking—“ totus teres atque rotundus,” yet crumbling to 

owder ata touch; dry, yet moist; exquisite “absorbent,” as Bishop 
Heber remarks, to accompany richer dishes ; innocent variety, 
even with no other condiment than the needful butter, melted 
or cold. What a contrast to the hideous “ lumper” !—not moist, 
but wet; not meally, but slimy; not crumbling, but sticking 
close to the “ bone in it’; not with butter, but without—seldom 
even with butter-mi//. What a difference! how can it be mea- 
sured? except by the difference between the warm, cosy, well- 
dressed English gentleman, that eats his meally mouthful with 
butter—our friend, for example, of the Morning Post—and the 
miserable, dingy, starved, ragged Lrish beggar. 

The Post will not have us “ coldly ” and “ ungratefully ” “ dis- 
miss the potato”—such “an ornament to our fields.” By no 
means dismiss it ; rather, on this ornate showing, promote it from 
agriculture to horticulture. It is just now said that the tuber of 
dahlia is as good to eat as the potato, for all the beauty of the 
flower: set the potato, then, beside the dahlia; translate it from 
the earthy state of the vegetable dish to the celestial constellation 
of a bouquet on the mantelpiece ; and procure Mrs. Lawrence, of 
Ealing Park, to celebrate its apotheosis in a flower-show. Far be 
it from us to acknowledge ingratitude towards the potato. 

What we do insist on is, that it is really not good as the staple 
sustenance of a whole people; and here we join issue with its im- 
mortalizer. “As to keeping the potato for a thing to fall back 
upon as a dernier ressort when meal fails, it seems to be a very 
nonsensical notion. If the potato be not grown for the food of 
the people, it will not exist. People will not grow fields of po- 
tatoes to be used merely in case of need from the failure of wheat 
or oats.” The champion’s fears make him exaggerate. It by no 
means follows that because another article of food may become 
the staple sustenance of the Irish people, therefore the potato will 
fall into absolute disuse. Quite the reverse. It is not suited to 
be the staple, but it is well suited to be a variety in the humblest 
dietary ; and the Irishman who lives upon maize is likely to “ re- 
joice in potatoes,” as a side-dish, far superior to the lumpers on 
which his fathers lived—and died. 

But the practical advice vouchsafed by the urbane censor is the 
most extraordinary part of his lecture. Instead of speculating on 
the extinction of the crop, he “ would far rather see the attention 
of Government directed to some remedy for the disease which has 
so generally attacked the potato, both in the last and in the pre- 
sent year.” He would have statesmen go out in the fields a-doc- 
toring the diseased solanum—and doctoring, too, not only the re- 
spectable plants of the present year, but also the potatoes of “last ” 
year. Imagine the benevolent doctor bent on his charitable ex- 
pedition in search of alast year’s potato, that he may “cure” it— 

“ Dimando di lei, 
All’ aura piangendo; 
Ma laura tacendo 
Mi dice—‘ Non ve.’ ” 
Returned home from his vain pursuit, the doctor is again called 
forth into the fields to a potato of this year that is taken unwell: 
we see him now, in the midst of his breezy hospital, feeling the 
_— of the potato. “ Let all be done that skill and attention can 

0 to cure the potato calamity ; and if all this be found ineffectual, 
then let us submit as resignedly as we may to that which must 
fairly be considered as a great national loss,”—that is, we must 
attend the “berrin’.” “Friends at a distance will please to ac- 
cept of this invitation.” 

That, then, is the practical advice—we must do all we can to 
cure the potatoes of this year and the last; and if we fail, we 
must sit down, like a faithful widow, and deplore our loss, with- 
out looking for substitute. That ever man should suffer such 
counsel to escape from his “ potato-trap” ! 


THE SALT MONOPOLY IN BRITISH INDIA. 
Foremost among the manifold advantages flowing from the more 
rapid communication between Great Britain and India, we reckon 
the moral influence thereby brought to bear on the destinies of the 
latter country. The great empire rises upon our mental vision in 
more distinct proportions as the distance practically diminishes ; 
its concerns present themselves more frequently and more familiar- 
ly to our notice; and a continually increasing body of the Bri- 
tish public become interested in the palpable realities of a land 
they had hitherto known only as a gorgeous dream, too shadowy 
and remote to fix their attention. We cannot have a better pledge 
of the security and prosperity of our Indian dominions than this 
lively rowth of public opinion at home. Its action, so far as it 
18 Wisely directed, or in other words, so far as it is founded in 
knowledge, cannot fail to bind the two countries together in that 
Closest and most durable of bonds, the sense of benetits quickly 
and largely reciprocated. How can we promote the weltare of 
India? how can we best enable her to participate in the fruits of 
our civilization? These are questions imperatively pressed upon 
us alike by our interests and our duty ; and their practical solu- 
tion will be advanced in exact proportion to the extznt, force, and 
soundness of public opinion applied to them. 


Jd occupation, which political economists wot not of.” 
t allow that potato is a poorer food than dry cold 
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“there is comfort in the warmth, and advantage in the | From the large field for improvement open to our view let us 


at present select one object, the consideration of which seems 
peculiarly fitted to the national mood at this day. The salt- 
manufacturers of England are exerting themselves to obtain from 
the East India Company the surrender of its salt monopoly, and 
the opening of the Indian markets fur the better and cheaper 
commodity which England can supply. There are three prin- 
cipal parties whom the proposed measure would affect, and to all 
of whom it would be a source of great advantage. These are, 
first, the salt-owners themselves, and the shipping, manufacturing, 
and commercial interests of Great Britain generally ; secondly, 
the Company, whose resources would be much larger under the 
free trade system than they now are; and thirdly, the native 
consumer, on whom the monopoly presses most cruelly and ini- 
quitously. Ten years ago, a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons reported it as their opinion, “that the evils usually incident 
to a government monopoly in a great article of consumption are 
not wanting in the working of the salt monopoly in India; and 
they have not been convinced by any evidence that the amount 
which has hitherto been derived from the monopoly might not be 
collected with equal security to the revenue, and great advantage 
to the consumer and to commerce, under a combined system of 
customs and excise”” The merest tyro in finance must be aston- 
ished at the glaring impolicy, as well as injustice, of so taxing 
one indispensable ingredient in a nation’s daily food as to make 
its yearly cost to each peasant’s family equivalent to the value of 


between one-eighth and one-fourth of his year’s labour. Yet 
so it is in India. Salt is there one of the first necessaries 
of life; for without it the boiled rice which is the chief 


food of the natives, and which is by itself extremely insipid, 
would neither be palatable nor digestible. Mr. Aylwin * calcu- 
lates that the retail price of salt in the interior of Be ngal is rarely 
if ever below the rate of eight rupees or 16s. per maund (82 
pounds). The labourer’s wages vary from three rupees a month 
or 3/. 12s. a year to 1/. 16s. a year, which is the rate in a large 
majority of districts. Now, supposing each family to average 
five in number, (the usual European computation, but decidedly 
below the mark in Bengal,) and taking the consumption of each 
individual to be 12 pounds annually, as estimated by the Com- 
any’s Board of Salt, then it will follow, that the best-paid 
abourers must work six weeks, and the worst-paid and most 
numerous three months, to find their families in salt alone. 
This calculation has reference only to Bengal; but the evil is 
felt at least as severely by the poorer population of Bombay and 
Madras. In the latter presidency, notwithstanding the great in- 
crease of population, &c., the consumption of salt fell off in the 
ten years from 1830 to 1840 from 93,687} tons to 88,602}; by 
continual augmentations of the duty the salt revenue was pushed 
up in the same interval from 228,512/. to 349,259/.; but so com- 
pletely had it exhausted the means of the poor ryot or labourer, 
that the land-tax, the other great revenue of India, decreased simul- 
taneously 11 per cent, or about 300,000/., a sum nearly equal to 
the whole procee ds of the salt-tax. 

How depressingly must this tax operate on all the energies of 
the country! It is a prohibition upon all improvement in the 
condition of the people, and dooms them to sink deeper and 
deeper in pauperism as their numbers increase ; whereas, were it 
| removed, they would be quickly enabled to create and maintain a 

lucrative trade with England. In the cultivation of sugar India 
| differs from every other country where that produce is extensively 
raised. The cane is not cultivated there on large estates in the 
hands of rich proprietors, but is grown on little patches by the 
poorest orders of the rustic population, and manufactured in lots 
of the smallest size, often not exceeding a few pounds in weight. 
Until lately each family raised just what was necessary for their 
domestic consumption; but recently, under the temptation of a 
great rise in price, a portion of this stock was abstracted for sale, 
and an extra supply, to the extent of 30,000 tons, was suddenly 
in one season brought into the market. But this happened only 
under extraordinary conditions of price. Suppose, however, that 
a portion of the two or three months’ labour which every ryot is 
now obliged to expend on the purchase of salt, were free to be 
employed on the cultivation of his sugar-canes, what a vast in- 
crease of produce would be permanently given to commerce! The 
annual production of sugar in India is estimated at 300,000 tons 
a year; of which 75,000 tons are exported. Suppose that one- 
sixth of the labour of the cultivators were set free by a reduction 
of the salt-duties, we should have at once a further supply of 
50,000 tons, or 125,000 tons in all for exportation. Again, sup- 
pose, as Mr. Aylwin puts it, that “out of the 140 millions of 
inhabitants interested in the production of sugar, but one-third, 
or say 46 millions, become consumers of only clothing enough to 
cover their loins; we should, estimating an annual average of 
three feet for each individual, have an additional market opened 
for the cotton and yarn manufactures of this country of no less 
than 46 million yards of cotton cloth.” 

The salt monopoly is altogether indefensible on the score of 
revenue. The Company assume that the average annual con- 
| sumption will never exceed 12 pounds per head. This estimate 
is not to be relied on, since it is founded on the result of sales at 
monopoly prices: the probability is, that with the help of the 
| smuggler the actual consumption is not less than 15 pounds per 
| head. Now, in the rudest districts subject to the salt monopoly, 
| where the population increased 50 per cent between the years 1814 
Lea- 


* A Pamphlet on the Salt-trade of India, by D. C. Aylwin, of Calcutta. 
don: Madden and Malcolm, 1846. 
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and 1845, the Company’s sales of salt amounted in the former 
year to 113 pounds per head, and fell continually to 9 pounds in 
the latter. 
interval from 9jd. to 64d. per head. 
Government, and probably more also, was gained by the smuggler. 
The present duty on imported salt is three rupees per maund. It 


The net revenue from the same source declined in that | 
All that was thus lost by the | 


admits of the clearest proof, that if the duty were reduced two- | 


thirds, the Company would thereby immediately acquire a great 

accession of revenue, besides that which would further accrue to 

it from the general development of the resources of its dominions. 
“IT CAN’T BE DONE,” 

THE contrast between our immense pretensions and our puny 
ractice may well strike the foreign visiter with amazement. We 
Inglish vaunt ourselves the most “ practical” people on earth; 

we boast that we alone can fully estimate substantial reality as 

contradistinguished from shadowy fancy ; we are also the boldest 
of races; and our potency in wealth and strength excels all 
comparison. In fact, however, our crotchets are as fantastic 
as owen of any people, and quite as unsubstantial; only, in- 
stead of being poetical or exalted, they incline to the sordid. 

Our boldness is mocked by the timid caution which makes us 

shrink at the bare idea of censure which we despise; and our 

potency, by the impotent alacrity with which we dispose of the 
most desirable and easy tasks in such phrases as “ impossible,” 
it can’t be done.” 

Entering the capital of this mighty nation by the great aquatic 
highway, the foreign traveller is struck with one overwhelming 
characteristic—the huddled confusion of the scene. Through 
the crowded masts he sees nothing but warehouses, wharfs, work- 
shops, and other buildings that borrow traits from every element 
of ugliness—disorder, crude construction, even poverty of ap- 
pliances, decay, neglect, an utter recklessness of symmetry or 
propriety of look. Pursuing the same way into the very heart of 
the capital, he finds that the view does not mend. The banks of 
the river are a vast back-yard, where poverty and indecency 
seem to struggle for supremacy in a contest of exposure. The 
rubbish of the workshop and the refuse of the wharf adorn the 
banks. Squalid lanes debouch into the broad stream alternately 
with filthy drains. The famous Thames, of which he has heard 
so much in poem and history, isa sewer. By astrange inversion, 
the very entrance to London places you behind the scenes. He 
contrasts the aspect offered by the greatest and most civilized city 
in the world with the use to which ancient Florence and Pisa 
turned the natural opportunity of a river, with its noble walk on 
either side and unbroken array of palaces, still preserved by the 
poor and decayed cities. He asks why the Engltsh have not set 
their houses in order along the banks of their river, and secured 
decency even though they waive magnificence’? He is told that 
“they can’t,” for the wharfingers! He used to hear, indeed, that 
England could do anything ; but now he finds that the owners 
of those black sheds and tumble-down quays, loaded with coal, 
quicklime, old casks, and amphibious sailor-porters, snap their 
fingers at England— King, Lords, Commons, and all. He i 
puzzled ; but is silent. 

He comes within view of the British rival to St. Peter’s at 
Rome: but what has happened to it? the huge pile is as black 
asacoal-barge. “Is it alwaysso?” he asks, Oh, yes; every 
building in London turns that colour. The new Houses of Par- 
liament are beginning already, before they are finished. “ What 
is the reason?” It is the coal smoke. ‘“ Well, but it is not im- 
possible to prevent all this smoke : your newspapers have reporte 1 
the existence of plans for that very purpose long ago.” Yes, 
that’s true. “ Why, then, don’t you stop it?” Oh, we can’t. It 
has been tried: Mr. Mackinnon introduces a bill every year, but 
some Minister always snubs him. We are a practical people, you 
know; and it is thought rather eccentric and fussy to meddle 
with the smoke, for, afterall, it is only a matter of beauty. “ Only 
beauty! No wonder the English are a discontented, drunken, 
and melancholy people.” 

The steam-boat has approached the pier, and the traveller must 
land. What a strange scene now presents itself! The steamer 
cannot at once close with the wharf, because a crowd of others 
interfere, and there is a long delay while those others move off. 
In the interval he observes the English customs as to the pr 
of landing. He finds that it is, with few exceptions, the English 
custom to have a beggarly landing-place made of timber. The 
steamers huddle round it with their living freight. A rude board- 
ing is made the path to the shore ; steamers rocking and swaying 
to and fro, while all the passengers, men, women, and children, 
scramble off and on. To exasperate the turmoil, rough sailor 
voices incessantly urge the sheeplike flocks of land lubbers with 
shouts—“ Now, Gravesend! ”—“ Richmond! ’”’—“ To the shore!” 
—“ Now, ma’am!” Men with baskets, big boxes, sacks, and bars 
of iron, bustle in and out, amid the women especially. Each pro- 
cess of landing and embarkation is a kind of frenzied paroxysm, 
renewed every time a steamer touches the quay. “ Is it always 
so?” Oh, yes! you answer with some pride; there is always 
this traffic. But the confusion?” Oh, that can’t be helped. 
You see, we are a free people, and we are very jealous of all inter- 
ference or “ regulation.” “ But it would be so easy to prevent 
all this, and certainly much pleasanter, with a little expense of 
ingenuity and outlay.” Yes, it would be easy enough; but I 
don’t think it can be done. You see, we are a practical people, 
and do not much like fanciful niceties. 

Our traveller lands, and passes, with augmenting wonder, 
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through the narrow streets. “I thought that after the fire of 
London your streets were widened?” So they were; but w 
was wide in Charles the Second’s time we think narrow now: 
we are never contented. “ I think you have no reason to be con. 
tented with these streets : they are so narrow that you cannot see 
the public buildings in them.” Ground is very expensive, and it 
would waste money to make them needlessly wide. “ But th 
are not wide enough for the purpose: see how we keep on waite 
ing because the street is too narrow for the traffic: do not your 
hurried men of business grumble at that?” Yes, they grumble, 
“ Well, and are you not wealthy enough to pay for widening ?” 
I should think so: I believe everybody would like it; but I doubt 
whether it can be done. 

“ What is this pleasant smoothness of motion?” It is the 
wooden pavement that we are riding over. “ How quiet it is, 
too: the din of London appears to have ceased.” Yes, it is des 
lightful : everybody is quite sorry that it is all going to be pulled 
up. “ Pulled up! what for?” It is so slippery for the horses: 
it quite wears them out; and they are always falling. “ But 
cannot you make it not slippery?” We have tried various wa 
—of grooving, for instance; but none of them answer: the yo 
not alter the nature of the surface of the wood, which, you know 
is always slimy when wet. They say, indeed—that is, Mr. Leiteh 

titchie says—that in St. Petersburg they put pitch and grit on 

the wooden pavement, which is used throughout that great city, 
and that it quite prevents the slipperiness. ‘“ Have you eveg 
tried that plan?” I don’t know; I believe not. I think the 
companies have only tried the grooving ; because, you see, if the 
pitch and grit succeeded, a// the companies could use it, and no 
one of them would get any peculiar and private advantage from 
it. “ But the public? has any one tried it on behalf of the pub 
lic?” I believe not: we leave all those things to practical men. 

You are at Charing Cross. “What building is that?” The 
National Gallery. “Gallery of what?” The National Gallery 
of Arts. “Of arts! what! that thing? Where do you put your 
ancient pictures?” There. ‘“ Where, then, do you put your mos 
dern pictures?” There too. “What! doth in that little place} 
Where is your ancient sculpture?” That is in the Museum : that 
we do not class as art, but as curiosities. And some of our 
best pictures are not here, but at Hampton Court, twelve miles 
off. “Whata strange building that is!” Yes, it is rather bad; 
but we are a practical people, and have not time for the arts. “JT 
should have thought that when the arts were in question, the 
most practical people would have paid most concentrated atten- 
tion to the subject od 

Hyde Park Corner. ‘“ What is that scaffolding?” It is for 
hoisting up the Wellington Statue. “ Oh—ah! but I thought 
that was given up, as it would look so bad?” It is only going to 
be tried : it will be set there for three weeks, to see how it looks, 
“ But can’t you tell how it will look beforehand? surely any com- 
petent architect or artist could tell that.” So they say, but Sir 
Frederick Trench says not; and he says that Punch has no in- 
fluence on the public mind. “So the British people must suc- 
cumb to Sir Frederick Trench! Whois he?” Oh, he has paid 
great attention to wax-lights, park-trees, statues, and so forth, 

You take your foreign friend to Buckingham Palace. At first 
he thinks it is “ Pimlico Square,” a triple row of small houses 
eligible for gentlemen having business in town: but you un- 
deceive him. He presumes that it is a model of comfort inside? 
Quite the reverse. It is planned on the principle of thorough 
mixture: the Lord Chamberlain is always boiling glue and ham- 
mering under Queen Victoria’s private rooms,—though what can 
be done with all the furniture thus made, hot and hot, pro re nata, 
nobody can guess. The kitchen is painfully obvious. Royal 
guests have to be mixed up with the common household for want 
of sleeping-room. Moreover, the site is about the worst in London. 
We are about to spend a hundred and fifty thousand pounds or 
more in tinkering the Palace. Why not build a new one, every- 
body asks, in a fit situation—on the site of Kensineton Palace, tor 
instance Nobody can tell, unless it is because we are such a 
practical people. 

It seems that to be practical consists in doing nothing because 
we wish it, nothing because it is decorous, but only what we 
can’t help. 
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caution.” An attempt the more singular, that entirely similar oe such | 
as “ reasonable fear of death,” are left undefined; and very properly so, as their 
yalue must vary according - the circumstances of every particular case. 

The two following articles brin 1g within the definition of negligent homicide 
deaths which result from “ excess of violence beyond the limits prescribed by the 
Jaw for the advancement of the law; or for the purpose of correction, the defence 
of person or property, or any other lawful purpose, se, either as regards the means 

or the manner of using “them”; or which occur “ in any sport, exercise, or 


= ans | 1 which cannot be 
amicable contest, If weapons, instruments, or means be used which cannot be 
gsed without probability of causing grievous bodily harm.” Here, indeed, a state 

mits prescribed by the law to violence exercised for the purpose of 


ment of the hi 


or other lawful 





purpose, might have been useful; and I trust suc 
ed, not omitted by the Commisioners. The fifth articl 
idental, where it occurs “in any sport, &c., without it 
and without using weapons, &c., likely to cause, 


correction, 
statement is but defer: 
declares homicide to be ace 
tent on either side to cause, 
grievous bodily harm. 

The principle of this se 
the too wide class of offences 
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er, a number of 
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itherto denominated manslaught 
think, t 
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acts of distinct character and far inferior gravity, must, I e generally ap- 
ved of. , ' 

Section fifth relates to justifiat le homicide; of which the Commissioners enume- 
rate five species: first, } micide in execution of the law; secondly, homicide for 
the advancement of the law; thirdly, homicide for the prevention of crime; 
fourthly, homicide in defence of person or property; fifthly, homicide resulting 
from an act done it good faith with a view to the bodily safety or health of 


another person. : 
The first justification w, (article 1 
the definition 


! 
f the “ per 


s obvious—that of the execution of the 
The Commissioners refer prospectively to the digest of procedure for 
of a “lawful sentence,” of “lawful manner of executing it,” and « 
sons lawfully authorized to execute it. 





Secondly. The result of articles 2 to 10, which relate to homicide for the ad 
yancement of the law, is as follows. An office r in the execution of a 





proceeding to execute it, or retreating alter its execution 

may justifiably kill a party whom he is authorized t« 
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J overcome : the resistance, or because he has rea 
son to believe that he cannot otherwise execute his authority and preserve his 
In the latter case, it is essential that the party killed |} * to be collected 
as a matter of fact from the terms used by the officer or other person, or from 
other circumstances,’ that the officer was acting under authority. And 
notice must b¢ the case of hon by a private person acting 
the advancement of the law, or interposing for the prevention of an offence. 
These rules involve a humane modification of the present law, by confining to 
capital charges the fication of homicide on a flying offender; such justifica- 
tion extending at pre: sent to all cases of felony. 
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Thirdly. Article 11. “ Homicide is justifiable where the ps uty killing has rea- 
sonable cause for believing it to be necessary for preventing the perpetration of 
any offence, » respect of which the punishment of transportation for life or any 
higher punishment may be awarded, attempted to be committed by violence or 


surprise one the person, habitation, or property of the party killing, or of any 


other.” 








Fourthly. (Articles 12 to 18.) Homicide is justifiable in defence, first 
gon; secondly, of moveable » property in one’s lawful pessension: thirdly 
or land in one’s lawful possession, where a party endeavours by force to e1 
or upon such house o1 ’ fourth of the right of possession of house « 
land where a party wrongfully refuses to depart from house or land on request of 
the party in lawful possession. But in all such cases, the party killing must use 





no more violence tl he has reason believe necessary for the purpose of defence 
or of removal of the wrongdoer; or must be under reasonable apprehension of 
immediate death, and ve rea to believe that he cannot otherwise preserve his 


life than by killing the offende The most remarkable extension of this justifi- 








cation is that «xhibited by article 13, which exempts from punishment a party 
killing, although engage n an ault or unlawful conflict, where there was 
his part no i ntent or enc ur to kill or do grievous bodily harm, before the ne- 
cessity for killing arose ere he retreated trom further conflict, as far as w 
practicable with salety to his life; and where he had reasc ) believe it necessary 








to kill the assailant in order to avoid immediate deat] The most remarkabl 
restriction of tl tificat s exhibited by article 1 which excludes f 
the immunities of ful self-defence the case of resistance to an officer beliey 
himself justified t ecution of an unlawful warrant. 

How singular is tl xtaposition of these two articles! By the one 
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ject to death-pur I he shou kill the ! coro ee 
of article 13 (for y 1 a mer pinion of tice Fi s quoted as st 
authority) appears t e as ult el ent as the ther is ultra-severe,—breaking 
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disorder or dis here death results from any other act done with a view t 
the bodily safety or health of any person ; ed that no unnecessary risk 
or peril be wilfully é and provided also that the act be not at utable t 
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the will to kill nor want of reé ble caution, (which we } een above t 
the character f nt injuries,”) it seems to fall exactly witl tl 
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Commissioners justly rve, that the case is anak et 
consent, the penalty for which they have already mitig till « 
senting. It is difficult to see , why homicide ‘ , 
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The last and largest section of this chapter (section seventh) is that of “ othe “ other 
offences ag ainst the person.” 

Article 1. “ Whosoever shall administer to, or cause to be taken by any other 
person, any poison or other destructive thing, or shall by ar y means mz anifesting 
design to kill, cause bodily harm to any other person, with intent, in any of the 
cases afore said, to commit murder, shall suffer death.” 

. “ Whosoever shall by any means manifesting a design to kill, other than the 
anal administering, or causing to be poison or any other destructive 
thing, attempt to commit murder, shall, although no bodily harm shall be caused 


taker 




















incur the penalties of the fourth class, (transportation for life, or for not less than 
seven years, or prisonment for not more than three) 

These articles exhibit an improvement upon the present law; by which, “an 
stab, cut, or wound,” (words in themselves of somewhat difficult cor struction.) 

“ however slight, with intent to commit murder, is a « ipital offence, but any other 
bodily harm, however grievous, must be dangerous to lifi order to make the 
doing of it capital But, at the risk of running counter t perhaps the neral 
feeling, I must protest against the assimilating to actual murder all attempted 
poise gs, all attempts to murder accompanied with bodily han 








From the moment that the > penal law is founded not upon the principle of re- 
venge but of ction to society by the prevention of crime, its enactments 
should be reg the amount of injury done, the « t being proved, 
and not by the actual scope of the evil intent itself lo make an attempt to 
murder, not wholly consu ate, punisha n the same degree a tual murder, 
is to stimulate lerers thoroughly to accompl their crime and thereby to 











inflict a greater evil upon society. ‘To make attempts to murder, not wholly con 
summate, punishable in a less degree than actual murder, would be to hold out te 
all murderers, even to the last moment, the temptation to leave their crime half 
accomp! ished, so as t Spare much in to society 

The repugnant character of the two above-given articles is, moreover, obvious. 
For the administering poison with no evil effect whatever—death. For the at- 
tempting to produce death without evil effect in other cases—a penalty which may 
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the punishment of death on a crime indeed of most threatening character to the 
wellbeing of soc ety. 

Article 3.“ Whosoever shall set fire to, cast away, or in anywis¢ stroy, any 
ship, vessel, boat, or raft, with intent to murder any other person, or shall ma- 
liciously do any such act, whereby the life of any other per shall be put in 
danger, shall suffer death.’ 

The three next articles enact the pen alties of the seventh class (see above, sect. 
1. art. 1,) for the “ maliciously putting life in dang by means not before speci- 
fied; those of the ninth class (imprisonment for not more than two years, or fine 
at discretion, or both) for the “ negligently causing ger to life”; and those of 
the third class (transportation for life, or for not less than seven years, or im- 
prisonment for one to three years) for the “maliciously causing grievous bodily 


harm. 
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ood effected by these enactments is shown in a note ommissior 











who observe, that “ the only injuries to the person, sl ort of murder and ittempts 
to murder, which are punished more seve ely than by fine and in prisonment ac- 
cording to the present law, are npts to maim, dishgure, « , or do grievous 
bodily harm And whilst the antiquated offence of 1 f consists “in ren- 
dering a man less capable of fighting,” those of “ disfiguring, disabling, or doing 
grievous | yl ire left ina most va by the present law. The 
Commissioners’ definition of “grievous bodily us given in III. art. 
1, is as follows—*“ The term ‘ grievous bodily harn ull be deemed to signify any 
harm whereby any in of sense or any member of the | in body is rendered 















































permanently imperfect, the fracture or dislocation of any bone, any bodily 
harm whereby the person to whom it is caused uring the space of twenty 
days at the least in bodily } eased, or unable to f ] rdinary calling 
or pursuit 
rhe limitation of twenty days is adopted from the Coce Napoleon, with the 
further countenance of the Indian Law Comm rs Mr. Starkie declares 
himself opposed to its but without offering any better delimitation of 
t ry Sol t ‘ ad. 
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A Pilgrimage to the Temples and Tombs of Egypt, Nubia, and Palestine, in 1845-6. 

By Mrs. Romer, Author of “ The Rhone, the Darro, and the Guadalquiver,” &e. 

In two volumes Bentley. 
MEDICINE, 

The Water Cure in Chronic Disease : 

minations of various Chronic Diseases of th« 


an Exposition of the causes, progress, and ter- 
Digestive Organs, Lungs, Nerves, 


Limbs, and Skin; and of their Treatment by Water, and other hygienic means. By 
James Manby Gully, M.D. 
Fiction, 
The Tudor Sisters ; a Story of National Sacrilege. 
Historica. Inquiry, 
An Essay on Primeval [istory. By John Kenrick, M.A- «+-++eeeeseeeeee Fellowes. 


Churchill; Lamb, Malvern. 


In three volumes. ..--.- ++ Newby. 


MRS. ROMER’S TOUR IN EGYPT, NUBIA, AND 
PALESTINE. 

Wirunovt wishing to say anything harsh, we must observe that these 
two volumes are not only a needless publication, but an example of book- 
manufacture that should be plainly discouraged, though the only effectual 
discouragement must rest with the purchasing public. Two ample and 
handsomely-printed volumes, extending to nearly eight hundred pages, 
* got up” with plates and in the best style of printer and bookbinder, are 
rather too much for a steam-voyage to Malta, another to Alexandria, an 
ascent of the Nile, the wonders of Cairo and its vicinity, with a subse- 
quent voyage to Beyrout, a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and a passing call 
at Damascus and Baalbec. Nor beyond a mere literary skill, which is 
sometimes mischievous by inducing the writer to dress up trifles, has 
Mrs. Romer any peculiar qualifications to add to our information, or to 
excite our interest in such a tour. 
or antiquity, or any critical acquirements in art, she can only record her 
impressions of the remains which she sees, or smartly condense the guide- 
book or popular history. Her sex, and seemingly her tastes, disqualify 
her for those political, economical, or social investigations, which may 
always be carried on by a competent mind, and elicit something worth 
knowing, especially touching countries in a transition state, if the eyes and 
judgment be used instead of the ears and the “ spectacles of books.” Nor, 
although a clever littérateur, has Mrs. Romer the graphic power and forcible 
composition which in their several ways distinguish Titmarsh, Warbur- 
ton, and the author of Evthen. On the contrary, her lively but some- 
what flimsy style, and her facility of narration as a tale-writer, mar the 
better matter by the introductions they occasion. At Malta, the reader is 
treated to the curiosities of the place, and to a disquisition on the apostle 

aul’s shipwreck, not originated by Mrs. Romer’s own interest in the 
question, but picked up from a passenger in the steamer: at Alexandria, 
we have the old story of the burning ofits library, with other references to 
its history : on the Nile, Mrs. Romer apostrophizes its waters, beginning 
with the Pharaohs ; and her own feelings or sensations are ever forced 
upon the reader in lieu of a well-defined description,—though it would 
not be easy in so worn-out a field to find much that had not been de- 
scribed before. 

Mrs. Romer, however, might properly enough have published a narrative 
of her tour, had she confined herself to an account of incidents occurring 
to her party, to the sketches of society which her sex and possibly her 
reputation as a writer gave her an opportunity of seeing, and to the de- 
scription of anything that made a very strong impression upon her, if it 
were not the mere decies repetita of the guide-book. Her account of the 
different harems she visited, from that of a petty village chief to those of the 
rank and fashion of Cairo, though not essentially new perhaps, are interest- 
ing as sketches of manners, and as indications of the moral tone of woman 
in the East—which in general seems low enough. The descriptions of so- 
ciety in some of the half Europeanized Oriental cities have freshness, be- 
cause the society itself is a new creation ; and during a journey in countries 
like Egypt and Palestine, incidents occur or characters are met with that 
have an intrinsic interest. Reading of this kind is frequently found in the 
book; and to such matter Mrs. Romer should have limited her pen: but 
in that case we should have had one small volume instead of two large 
ones. 

The following is an example of the power of Mohammed Ali, and of a 
love of mischief somewhat akin to that which is said to have distinguished 
Talleyrand. Entertainments were held to celebrate the marriage of the 


Pasha’s youngest daughter ; of which a very full account is given in the | 


book. 

“The week's entertainments commenced by a grand dinner, given by the Vice- 
roy to the Sheik-ul-Islam, the Ulemas, and all the heads of the Mohammedan re- 
ligion in Cairo, With the exception of no wine being placed upon the table, (but 
there was plenty on the buffet,) this repast was served completely in the European 


selves perched upon chairs at dinner, with their legs dangling under a high table, 
and their hands furnished with knives and forks, and dishes handed round to them 
by maitres d’hotel, out of which they were expected to help themselves with spoons 
instead of their fingers, looked sorely mystified, and acquitted themselves very 
awkwardly with these unwonted adjuncts to the science of the table, putting their 
own tongues and their neighbours’ eyes into manifest jeopardy in their attempts 
to handle them properly. However, this was not the only trial that their philoso- 
phy had to encounter. No sooner was dinner over than the Viceroy arose, and, 
esiring his 
nated hall of the palace, which had been fitted up as a theatre, with stage deco- 
rations, orchestra, boxes, &c. There all the European society invited by hs High- 


ness had already assembled; the boxes were filled with Frank ladies full-dressed ; | 


and the orchestra only awaited the coming of Mohammed Ali to commence the 
overture. The Viceroy took possession of his box, and desired the holy men to 
seat themselves behind him; and they, not daring to disobey him, yet finding that 
they had fallen into a snare, (for theatrical exhibitions are looked upon as an abo- 
mination by Mahometan churchmen,) silently sunk into their places. But what 
became of them when the curtain rose, and a broad Italian farce commenced, sea- 
soned with the practical jokes of Arlechino, Pantalone, and tutti quanti! If, 
scandalized by the feats of Columbina and her lover, they averted their eyes from 
the stage to the boxes, their glances fell upon Infidel women decked in jewels, with 
naked arms and bosoms, and, worse still, unveiled faces! This was illustrating 
‘from Scylla to Charybdis’ with a vengeance! At last they sought refuge from 
such unseemly sights by downcast looks, and sat like martyrs, stroking their 
beards, Guiting Mashallah! and wondering when such shaitanlik (devilry) 


Without a deep knowledge of history | 


a and the reverend guests who, for the first time in their lives, found them- | 


—_ to follow him, led the way into a large and brilliantly illumi- | 


would cease; while Mohammed Ali, with a cunning smile lurking in his keen e 
evidently enjoyed the discomfiture evinced by the reverend heads of the Mosler’ 
religion at this desperate stride made by him towards European customs, This 
method of entrapping or surprising people into that which, were their tastes and 
feelings consulted, they would be sure to refuse, is a distinctive trait in his Hj h 
ness’s character.” a” 

The following is a picture of a harem belonging to a man in a respects 
able position in society. 

“ A number of female visiters arrived one after another, invited, no doubt to 
| look at the lion that had fallen among them in the shape of a Frank stranger: 
| and coffee, sherbet, oranges, and dried raisins soaked in aniseed, were served to us: 
| and when the room could furnish no more cushions for the guests, I heard a tink. 
ling of metal castenets in the antechamber, and a young Abyssinian eunuch 
ushered in the Ghawazees of Kenneh for my amusement. 
| “I would gladly have dispensed with this part of the entertainment; for m 
| curiosity had been so thoroughly satisfied by what I had seen of Sofia’s perform. 
| ance at Esneh, that I never wished to witness a similar exhibition. But there 

was no escape for me; and as on this occasion no restrict was laid upon the 
Ghawazee’s performance, but, on the contrary, the more cynical it became the 
greater was the applause bestowed upon it, I was not only wearied but disgusted by 
what I saw. It would be impossible to describe the strange vagaries indulged in 
by these women; and there was something not only u ified but indelicate in 
the freedoms taken with them by the ladies of the hareem; and although it ig 
notorious that the Ghawazees are women of abandoned character, they were made 
to sit down familiarly among us between each dance, and ywed to bandy their 
| practical jokes with their superiors with an effrontery that was quite revolting to 
me. Imagine four mortal hours passed by me in this manner; and not only 
obliged to endure, but to appear to enjoy what was going on! Just when I fan. 
cied that I could bear it no longer, I received the welcome summons that liberated 
| me from the hareem, and conveyed me to the apartment of Seid Husseyn, where] 
and my party were to dine with him and his sons a la Tur ; 

This incident furnishes a sad picture of the Egyptian slave-trade, and 
| of the wretched degradation of the people whence tlie slaves are carried off. 

* Shortly after our arrival at Mahatta, a large boat came a » of us laden 
with slaves, on their way from Kordafar and Sennaar to hey had been 
taken as soi-disant prisoners of war, and are the propert med Ali, to 
whom they are now being conveyed under the es { r four Egyptian 
soldiers. There were about seventy of them. But to ners of war 
is preposterous; the greater part being women with inf breasts, pro- 
bably the result of some raid, or razzia, which has swept to slavery the 
whole population of a wretched village. The appearat poor creatures 
was truly miserable; besides their natural ugliness, (b cest and most 

| hideous race of Negroes,) they bore the traces of wretcl s and privation 

| legibly stamped upon their projecting bones and attenuated fort Huddled to- 
gether at the bottom of the boat, where they were packed as cl y together as 
sheep in a pen, they did not exchange a word even with each other: they ap- 
reared quite brutified—insensible even of the treatment to which they are victims, 
When they were marched out of the boat, (for, to avoid the t ble of taking 
them down the cataract, they are to proceed by land to Es here to be re- 
shipped for Cairo,) we sent Mohammed to buy them : f dates; and 
for ten piastres (about two shillings) he brou; ‘ I two men could 
carry. We distributed them in equal portions among yor creatures: but, 
although they ate them like people who had been hung: ri gth of time, 
they evinced no semblance of satisfaction, or even thank ss, for what they had 
received: they are evidently as insensible to kindness reatment, and ap- 
pear to be as inferior in their moral as in their physical ion to the Cau- 

} Casian races. 

| This account of the Pasha’s garden contains another indication of the 
character of woman in the East. 

“ There is another fine garden in the vicinity of Cairo, which belongs to Ibrahim 
Pasha, and occupies the whole of the little island of Rhoda; the locality pointed 
out to travellers as being the spot where Pharoal's daug! lown to the 
river to bathe, and found the infant Moses among the bulrushes. This garden is 
under the superintendence of Mr. Trail, a Scotch horticulturist; and is rich in 
every variety of Tropical vegetation and Indian trees, besides tever European 
productions can be made to succeed in this dry and bur It is laid 

| out in the English style; and the beautiful flower-beds, iceful willows 
| drooping their flexible branches over marble balustrades i: ve calm Nile, re- 
minded me of the fair gardens of the West, and some of those lovely creations of 
my own country which have no equal in any other part of the world. No pains or 
expense have been spared in rendering the gardens of Rhoda as complete as 
possible: but when I inquired of Mr. Trail whether Ibraliim Pasha understands 
enough of botany or horticulture to appretiate the rare collection of plants and 
trees he has assembled together there, he assured me that all his Highness’s know- 
ledge of that science is comprised in enjoying a fine peach when it is served at his 
table. The ladies of his hareem are occasionally permitted to visit the gardens; 
but Mr. Trail declares that he would rather see a flight of locusts alight upon the 
premises than these fair recluses. They gather half the flowers, tread down the 
remainder, devour all the fruit within their reach, and six nths are scarcely 
sufficient to repair the ravages effected in less than six hour m when they 
are let loose in the bowers of Rhoda.” 
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DR. GULLY'S WATER IN CHRONIC DISEASE. 
Tue medical works of Dr. Gully that have fallen in our way have been 
generally distinguished by literary ability, ingenuity of hypothesis, and 

| considerable plausibility of exposition and argument in advancing his 
views. Those views, however, have been dogmatic rather than capable 
of proof, or at least than proved; and Dr. Gully seems, like the Atheni- 
ans of old, to be smitten with a taste for new things. In his Simple 
Treatment of Disease, he pointed out the evils that arise from active 
practice, and advanced some very sensible views as to the propriety of 
watching the intentions of Nature, but not interfering with her till those 
intentions are indicated. In carrying out this principle, however, he 
seemed to us to push his practice to an extent which Nature did not re- 
quire and patients would not submit to. He gave ample credit to the 
powers of Nature in expelling the disease, but too little in bearing the 
remedies. 

Although there is no apparent resemblance between The Water Cure in 
Chronic Disease and the Simple Treatment, the “ Cure” is in reality a 
corollary from the “ Treatment.” In both cases Dr. Gully conceives that 
the cure emanates from Nature, and that the physician’s business is only to 
assist or “fillip” her. In both, Dr. Gully makes time, and rest or relaxa- 
tion, main elements of the curative means; and demands from patients 
| more of time and submissive attention than the majority, we suspect, will 

choose to render. The steps in advance in the present work consist in 
| throwing physic to the dogs,—prescribing water, both externally and inter- 
| nally, in immense quantities, under certain regulations ; and in a theory or 

\ hypothesis of the origin of all disease, and of the mode in which the water 
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cure operates (and physic, as we understand, cannot operate at all) in cur- 
ing it. In presenting this hypothesis, Dr. Gully speaks with his wonted dog- 
matism; and any one would suppose that he was enunciating a series of 
established mathematical truths, rather than advancing views that may be 
disputed. To give a full account of Dr. Guily’s exposition of the causes 
of chronic or rather of all diseases, cannot be done in our limited space ; 
but we will convey an outline of it as well as we can. It has some re- 
semblance to Dr. Searle’s theory of the capillaries, which we mentioned 
last week ; but The Water Cure in Chronie Disease excels The Why 
and the Wherefore in system, comprehensiveness, and literary exposition. 
In every part of the body, blood-vessels exist in such numbers that the 
int of the finest instrument cannot be introduced without touching 
some of them; and those vessels are ever accompanied by ganglionic 
nerves,—though Dr. Gully prefers the term “ nutritive,” as they regulate 
the action of nutrition. The central seat of these important nerves is the 
ns of respiration and digestion (the stomach and the lungs); and in 
these two, but chiefly in the stomach, most disease originates, and in the 
stomach all of it must be cured. Even a surgical case depends upon the 
condition of the nutritive nerves and blood-vessels of the stomach. If 


they form healthy blood from the food ingested, the injury is readily re- | 


ired ; if not, it is repaired slowly, or not at all. These ganglionic or 
nutritive nerves have irritability, which is ever in action, but not sensi- 
bility, which arises from the nerves of the brain and spinal cord. Hence, 
a great deal of mischief may be going on without the patient being cogni- 
gant of the extent of the injury, or even his medical adviser, if the latter 
relies upon the evidence of pain: which, however, he does not; nor do 
Dr. Gully’s illustrations of the mode in which disease is induced negative 
the absence of pain, or at least of sensation, because injury cannot take 
place without involving more than the nerves of irritation, 

“ The first effect, therefore, of causes of disease—excessive cold or heat, in- 
fectious matter, &c.—is upon that nervous system which presides over the capil- 
lary or nutritive blood-vessels, and whose central portions are in the viscera of the 
chest and abdomen—the ganglionic system. 

“It is ascertained by numerous experiments, that the first effect of all kinds of 
agents upon the nervously-endowed capillaries is to produce contraction of them; 
a diminution of their calibre by the fact of their contraction. In other words, all 
agents are stimuiants to them, and bring them into action, and that action is con- 
traction. But as all action is effort, such effort must, in a living body, be suc- 
ceeded by lassitude and exhaustion; and in the case of these small blood-ve ssels, 
relaxation and increase of calibre is the evidence of this secondary state; and fur- 
ther, it follows that the amount of relaxation will be in exact proportion to the 
amount of the previous contraction. 

“ Of course the con‘ition of the blood as to quantity is affected by these two op- 
posite states of the vessels that contain it. When the vessels contract on the ap- 
plication of the morbid stimulus, they drive their contained blood from them; and 
when relaxation ensues, the blood rushes into their increased calibre; and the 
amount of blood thus brought into a part will be, of course, in exact proportion 


with the relaxation, and this with the contraction, of the containing blood-vessels. | 
same results, but by a slower process. 


* To illustrate all this. I apply water at 35° of Fahrenheit to the back of the 
hand when it is warm: it first of all drives the blood from the skin, and renders 
it pale; this is because the cold has stimulated the nutritive nerves of the blood- 
vessels, and caused them to contract and drive the blood from them: but in a very 
short time the skin becomes more than usually red, and, if friction be used, hot 


too; this is because the vessels have been exhausted by the contracting effort, | 


have relaxed, and admitted more blood into them. 
fammation of the skin uf the hand. 

“Or take a piece of frozen mercury, the temperature of which is 38° below the 
zero of Fahrenheit, and apply iton the hand. The stimulus is so violent, the con- 


This is an approac!: to in- 


total loss of vital power of the blood-vessels, and inflammation of the most de- 
structive kind is produced. 
op ite stimulus of red-hot iron had been applied. 


finite, according to the morbific agent applied. The more stimulating the agent, 
the more rapid and extreme the amount of blood brought to the part, whether 
that part be the skin of the hand or the mucous lining of the stomach or lungs.” 


Dr. Gully next proceeds to inquire into the changes in the blood; and | 
then illustrates the progress of the local injury upon the general system. | 
“A man ingests highly-seasoned meats and alcoholic drinks, and begets in the | 
; hobbies. 
Now, though that disorder is, as regards the patch itself, one of depressed vital 
—, it becomes to other parts a source of exalted vital action,—as if the very | 


mucous lining of his stomach a patch of such disorder as I have minutely described. 


t of the existence of a diseased point roused the system toefforts for its relief; 
&n opinion that was held by Hippocrates, and has prevailed with some of the 
soundest physicians since his time. The sympathy thus excited in other organs 


of the body is in proportion to the amount and kind of nervous matter they con- | 


tain. Thus, in tle case before us, the ganglionic nervous matter of the mucous 


membrane of the stomach excites the same matter distributed to the heart; whose 
beats are, in consequence, increased in frequency and force; the pulse becomes 
rapid and hard; as a result of this quickened pulse, the breathings also quicken. 

hen comes the sympathy with the spinal cord and the brain, whose functions are 
rendered irregular or are oppressed: hence the Jassitude of mind and limb, the 
—— of strength, the somnolence first, and then the sleeplessness, &c. 

hen there are the sympathies with the mucous surfaces of all the other organs 
roused, causing the diminution and vitiation of their secretions: hence the heavi 
ness and the aching of the forehead, the suffused eyes, the fevered and dry tongue, 
the thirst, the st ppage of the bile, the constipation of the bowels, the scantiness 
of the secretion from the kidneys, all of them are dependent on mucous mem- 
branes. And as this mucous surface extends to the outer part of the body, form- 
Ing the true skin, the same morbid sympathy extends thither, accompanied with 
the same diminution and vitiation of sensation and secretion: hence the dry and 
hot skin called ‘ feverish heat.’ ; 

Lg In fact, here is a case of what is called ‘simple inflammatory fever, a general 
disease traceable to a small point of acute inflammation in the stomach. Some- 
times the same general result follows on the application of cold air to the outer 
mucous surface—the skin, whereby the blood is thrown on an extensive portion 
of the inner mucous membrane of the nose, tl roat, and Jungs; and then nearly 
the same pha ena are present, and a ‘feverish cold’ is said to exist. But 
in either case, l indeed in all cases of general syinptoms, there is one organ, 
and sometimes y one spot of an organ, that originate s the whole series, and 
which must be overcoi 
Which are the effects.” 

If this disease goes on, it may induce death or serious illness ; but if not 
80 violent, it terminates in a chronic state of disorder, that may extend 
from the stomach to the other organs of the body. But the stomach still 
remains the key of the position; because not only must a better nutrition 


nor 


* as the cause, before we can vanquish the symptoms, 


originate there, but it is by means of the stomach that all internal reme- | 
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The part is burnt, in fact, as effectually as if the | 
| . 

: ae ‘ | made clear to the reader, the heart of the English people was sound] 
* Between these two instances the shades of stimulation and relaxation are in- | made cle » ie SE & = os y 
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dies must be administered and reach the other parts—you cannot, for 


instance, act upon the liver without first digesting the medicines and 
stimulating the stomach. These medicines, however, as usually adminis- 
tered, Dr. Gully, with his cold-water lights, has decided are rather mis- 
chievous than otherwise. They temporarily relieve the earlier stage of 
the acute disorder, only to advance it into the chronic, which they gra 
dually aggravate instead of cure. It is probable that there is much 
truth in this ; that abstinence and repose after indulgence—that a strict 
system of diet on the first appearance of indigestion, coupled with atten- 
tion to the skin, and to air and exercise—would cure all the lighter pre- 
liminary acute derangements which subsequently run into the chronic. 
“ But men are men,” as Iago says. If they never indulged there 
would be no occasion for abstinence; if they made a habit of temper- 
ance, cleanliness, and exercise in the open air, they would enjoy health as 
good as their constitution permits. But “ nemo mortalium omnibus 
horis sapit” ; and the constitution of many persons is so delicate natu- 
rally, or through their occupation, that they are constantly subject to 
external influences. And what are all such people todo? The neces- 
sities of life will not allow them to give weeks to Dr. Gully’s simple treat- 
ment, still less months to his water cure. They take, and we suspect 
they must continue to take, physic—not as a good, but a necessary evil. 
Whether they may not take too much, just as they eat too much, indulge 
too much, and in bodily matters do and risk too little, is another 
question. 

The brief summary we have given of Dr. Gully’s views of the causes of 
chronic disease ; must only be regarded as an outline yet his exposition of 
the subject forms but a small portion of a bulky volume. The second 
part applies his theory to various diseases of the digestive organs, lungs, 
nerves, limbs, and skin ; each disorder being illustrated by cases, some of 
a very wonderful character ; but the whole containing various passages 
well worth consideration, though rather for their critical censure of the 
systems of over-dosing and active practice, or for their pathological re- 
marks, than for their enforcement of Dr. Gully’s own theory. The third 
part contains the author's exposition of the rationale of the cold water 
cure ; in which the skin is represented as a great curative medium, but 
the direct curative agents are the blood-vessels, relieved by an improved 
action of the skin and stimulated by the various applications of the water, 
There is in this, as in many other parts, a dogmatism of manner, which 
savours rather of the unscrupulously positive empiric than the cautious 
physician, who knows the uncertainties of things ; but the matter is for 
the most part reasonable enough. Dr. Gully very properly exposes the 
promises and mechanical practices of many so-called professors of the cold 
water cure, and the lucubrations of amateurs. He also fairly admits, that 
in all the commoner cases, the water merely saves time ; that regimen, 
relaxation, air, and exercise, if properly persevered in, would work the 


THE TUDOR SISTERS 
Is a polemico-historical romance. The time is between the close of Ed- 
ward the Sixth’s reign and the opening of Elizabeth's ; the principal his- 
torical characters are Mary, Elizabeth, and Lady Jane Grey; the public 


| events are the Protestant persecutions against the Romanists carried on 


under Edward and Elizabeth : and the object of the author is to convince 


+ : +) | _ . @ ala” & P ary Se i 
traction so excessive, as to be instantaneously followed by excessive relaxation and | the world that we have “ writ our annals” false,—that Mary, Gardiner, 


| and Pole, are calumniated innocents ; 


that Elizabeth, in addition to her 
actual faults, was a mere quean; and that, by some hocus-pocus not 


Catholic; albeit for more than two centuries afterwards a Pope or a 
priest was the key-note to which national prejudice was ever responsive 
howsoever struck, nor can its tone be said even now to be gone. 

A fiction for a purpose is seldom very successful, through the narrow- 
ness of its base. The writer is ever tempted to sacrifice the larger fea- 
tures of the romance to his own didactic or philosophical objects or 
In religion, this fault naturally becomes more conspicuous from 
the greater zeal of the writer; and it reaches its climax when we meet 
the church militant, instead of the church triumphant or argumentative. 
“Tle worst of madmen is a saint run mad,” and we have rarely met 
with a more singular example of this mania than in the author of The 
Tudor Sisters. Wis zeal, for it is not vulgar enough in the manner 
of it to be called fanaticism, blinds him even to the great necessity of 
art—“the modesty of nature.” Fact is outraged in exaggerating the 
sufferings of the Catholics: not but that some families may have suffered 
the evils undergone by his pets the Widringtons, but not in the way or 
for the causes alleged. Truth is suppressed by suppressing all the 
provocations of the Protestants and all the misdoings of the Romanists, 
as well as by falsely picturing the characteristics of the age ; though this 
may be a critical rather than a moral defect. Then, everything is cari- 
cature. The virtues of the Romanists are superhuman, the Protestants 
not only vicious and vulgar, but absurdly ludicrous beyond the bounds 
of farce; and but for the evident monomania of the writer, he would be 
open to an imputation of a very base kind. On no better authority than 
an old woman cicerone in the North of England, he makes Lady Jane 
Grey escape from the Tower, and then represents Cranmer as willing to 
betray her to Mary’s Government, with the view of making his peace. 

Putting the extraordinary prejudices of the author out of view, his 
story is not badly planned to exhibit the manners and religious cha- 
racteristics of the time, and Romanism in some of its more genial features. 
The elder hero, Sir Wetherby Widrington, is a Durham baronet, of old 
English warmth and hospitality, but zealously Romanist; which, how- 
ever, adds to his hearty love for festivals and holydays, and feeds his 
prejudices rather than his bigotry. Love-story there is, but varied from 
the usual tales by its hopelessness and peculiarity. The son of Sir 
Wetherby has fallen in love with his cousin Alice, but the canon law 
forbids the marriage on account of their consanguinity ; a rather strained 
point, since a dispensation for such a cause was merely a matter of 


money. However, the young lover vowing himself to the church—Alice 
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nourishi 
Lord Edward Howard, as romantic as that of the English officer for Miss 
Curran, though not so successful—form a contrast to the usual love-tales 
of novels. When it is added that the W idringtons are persecuted under 
Edward, Court favourites under Mary, and persecuted again on the ac- 
cession of Elizabeth, it will be seen that The Tudor Sisters contains 
the elements of a tale well enough contrived to display the manners and 
history of the age 

In addition to this germ or outline of a plan, the author has some lite- 
rary qualities. He hasan eye for the beauties of nature ; he is acquaint- 
ed with the country in which he lays his scenes; he is familiar with the 
history on one side of the question ; he has some knowledge of the 
toms of the age; and he possesses an eloquent style, with a poetical 
mind. But all this availeth him nothing, not only through his religious 
exaggerations, but his total deficiency in dramatic power. He cannot 
personify. As soon as he attempts to exhibit a character in discourse, 
his style becomes forced yet feeble—the persons speak as puppets, not 
as men: he can make no nearer approach to the modes of the age than 
the mere catch phrases which he borrows from other writers; and even 
in this he confounds the earlier Reformers with the Puritans of the 
Stuarts. In narrative the same defect is visible, anything lik 
embodiment, as opposed to mere descrij i he failure 
is very curious. 

It follows from this that the least essential parts are the best,—isolated 
bits of landscape, incidental sketches embodying the customs of the time, 
historical disquisitions, which are often distinguished for thought and 
fairness, and historical portraits. We will quote one of these last—a 
picture of the Tudor Sisiers, when Mary death of | 
brother. 

“The prominent figure of the party, and th 
seemed to be paid, was a female of low stat 
proportions ; the vivacity of whose sparkling blac! 
and respect, as it expressed with decisive glan« 
ceived from the conversation and conduct of th ny | the e: 
whose attitude and gesture, as she held her silent monochord on her knee—fo rbade 
the beholder to number her years beyond their actual term of — seven, al- 
though the thought and grief on her amiable but embittered and 
features when in repose spoke of a longer and a chequered ter 1 of F fe. 

“ She was comely, but neither beautiful nor even pretty attire elega 
becoming, but sober withal, and unpretendi A three ur J h ned, 
cap, through the interstices of which was seen the net of gold w hich aan i 
hair, studded v ith a single row of pearls round its peake d front, and relieved « 
one side by a pendant feather starting out of a em bed dec 1 in a grec 
velvet rosette pressed close tc her face, leaving in view two narrow br: 
sufficient only to disclose that its hue was dark. Her gown o' f green silk was cut 
square at the neck, but lay open in front to expose the milk -white kirtle 
mounted by a high collar, with a partlet of Venice gold. Her sleeves—a part of 
female attire on whi ch the ladies of the time lavished their utmost care and extra- 
vagarnce—were of plain white silk, puffed at the shoulders, and confined at the 
wrists with clasps of emeralds. 

“ Near her, and with one beautiful hand, from 
fully dangled a jewelled fan of ostrich feathers, 
on which the ficur 


cus- 


where 
in question. 


is ¢ X pec ting 


care-worn 


golden boss, 


which ostentatiously 
resting on the 

»we have described was seated, stood another female f 
nishing in mien, attitude, posture, Seature, and dress, a striking cx 
ture was tall, her proportions large, exuberant, and sumptuous; her p presence stately 
and commanding; and though saaie ring only half the ye ars of the elder figure, she 
seemed born for a throne. Her aspect struck the beholder as de idedly handsome 
but neither beautiful nor amiable; and, despite himself, he wished away from her 
countenance a certain air of unfe! minine boldness and inde! which 

found there. Her eyes were large, blue, and penetrating ; her hair flaxen and flow 
ing, though ‘it was usual with females of the period to confine their locks; her 
ri ingle ts manifestly placed in clusters on her ne k and bosom, with studied view to 
effect. Such grace as the cunning of art coul sh was th rown into ever 
attitude and gesture of her sh apely figure ; r, th ugh pleased, fel 
painful lack of the natural, and an involuntar wish that it would, 
consciously to the fair one, appear. 

The following is part of a scene from the catastrophe, where two Pro- 
testant underlings are hunting Priest Widrington. The idea seems to 
have been taken from Turpin’s ride to York in Ainsworth, and misap- 
plied. The notion of saving the consecrated wine from spilling, which is 
alluded to in our extract but is more promine ntly brought out in other 
parts, seems rather ludicrous than impressive. 

* On went the priest of God, his 
Fell. Alas! alas! the scourges of his faith 
whizzed past the ear of Willie, who rode the rid 
Sharply he turned, and saw the sorry Sneak in : of tl 
or 5 of the unconscious father. Might he not, in this wild cou 
nown to the | was familiar with his 
time,’ rid creation of one of these monste re? vint, as if wounded ar 
abled in his speed, and an erring shot fired behind him, tempted on the under! 

“ Diverging from his master's path, on went 1 up a well-known s 
which led to a fatal spot, where a stray be id found his gr 
Nearer and nearer still came the victim to the | It of the pre 
attained, the desperate Wiliie with sudden dest erity turned aside his ste 
career, while the charger of the pursuer flew madly by, and leapt into empty 
over the 1 lip of the A rush—a hush—a_ hollow 


yntrast. 


acy, was ever 


uring Gat 
n fell 


master 


instinct-guided teed Vv 


furze-clad chasm. crash—a 
muffled sound like a voiceless echo, and the limbs « id rider lay at the 
— foot, an indiscriminate mass for ravens to devour and the elements to 
ester into corruption. 

“On went the priest of God, unwotting of the deed. On, on, went saint and fiend 
in human shape; and close to their track the intre pid votaress clung, in a frenzy 
of fear and an ecstacy of zeal. Over the Win | Hills, away they flew, with 
the triumphant Willie in their rear. The valley spurned, the ‘Derwent cleared 
once more, and home, dear home, in every step, the martyr emerged again within 
the limits of the paternal chace. A few short mon ed would have 
carried him, unconscious as he sat, to his father's hall. 

“ Well knew the scout that now, or never, must be done 
don for which he had sold his soul must be shared with others, or lost to him for 
ever. A petronel torn from the holster, he fired at the entranced priest; but, ere 
his own arm fell, a slug was lodged in the shoulder of the assassin. It was the 
devoted Alice maimed him, unbalanced him, and flung him from his horse. Like 
a tiger he rushed towards the wounded father, whoin he saw reeling in his sad- 
dle, prepared to despatch him as he fell. And now, and now, revenge and hatred 
are to be glutted in one fell blow: but see, the faithful bloodhounds are at the 
monster’s throat! Oh, God! how fiercely they drag him, yelling with agony and 
despair, to the ground. 

“*Tcome, dear Henry!’ 


vents, and his st 


some de d, or the euer 


cries a well-remembered voice; and Alice shoots by 


‘a hopeless passion so pure as to be une nearthly —aryrs the suit of | 





reins in her steed, and alights in time to ease and check t 
martyr totters from his saddle. 
‘ One pace, another, a third, and he stag 
yer-elm—years before doomed, by that very scout, to the axe, and gradually 
slides to the earth; and lo! never for one u guarded n in any con- 
vulsive pang of pain, does he relax his grasp of the chalice, or > it from its 
perpendicular position. 
Ihe ride was ridden, and the priest of God lay dying. He saw the struggli 
t raise his imploring face, ghastly in its gory mutilation, and heard him 
in his ang wish with super iman and unearthly every feeble 
to call off his dogs failed him; his voice was too ithem. Ip 
tispered accents only, and with holy le wk of entreat evail on his 
ted cousin to leave his side and save his persecut was too late, 
he could move a pace, the rapier “of the scout fixed the gallant 
1; and the chafed and angry Stoutheart had buried his fangs in the apog- 
eck, severed his windpipe, and left him for ever t 
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HISTORY. 

was originally designed to a larger work 
on the ancient annals of Egypt, Assyria, and other Oriental countries, 
whose civilization at once constitutes the mystery and the starting-point 
of history. Before entering on his main subject, Mr. Kenrick found it 
necessary to “inquire into the evidence of certain long-established and 
traditionary opinions respecting the events and chronology of a preceding 
period, comprising the interval between the or igin of the human race and 
The nature 
of this inquiry involved more of a controversial character than suited the 
historical part of the work, and Mr. Kenrick therefore determined to pub- 
lish it separately. 

The opinions pointed at in the preceding extract obviously relate to the 
Mosaic narrative; which is investigated at length, with a view to set 
aside its merely historical and chronolog ical accounts. Passing in review 
the difficulties which modern science, especially geology, physiology, and 
ethnography have created, Mr. Kenrick decides that the usually received 
methods of getting over them by 7 terpretation will not suffice; and he 
comes to the conclusion that a broad distinction is to be drawn between 
such portions of the Mosaic account as unfold a belief, and such as in- 
volve matters of history or chronology. The former must be implicitly 
received ; the latter examined like similar questions in profane history, 
to be — M ied by the same tests. 
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ices. It is the natural consequence of this Divine instruction that their early 
iditions should be, as we find ‘them, more pure and rational than those of their 
ghbours; but it not necé rily follow that their } | chronology 

Dy their history every re free from exaggeration and miscon- 
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Having thus cleared the ground, Mr. Kenrick proceeds to examine the 
Bible as the oldest written historical record; and, attention to its 
remarkable simplicity of narrative compared with other ancient systems 
of cosmogony and chronology, he comes to the conclusion that it cannot 
be relied upon in its narrative parts, an embodiment of 
popular tradition. The Deluge of Moses is then compared with the tra- 
events in Pagan, Oriental, and Mexican mythology; 
ind their resemblances are ascribed to speculative attem to explain the 
facts on which modern geology is founded, or at best upon traditions of a 
The discrepanc ies of the Biblical chronology in the Hebrew, 
id critically examined, 
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being merely 


ditions of similar 


partial flood. 
Nel ptuagint, and Samaritan versions, are minute ly al 
strong leaning in favour of the Hebrew: but it is held, that whe- 
ther we take the Hebrew account of 427 between the Deluge and 
the call of Abraham, or the Septuagint of 1207 years, the conclusion is 
the same : there was not a suflicient time for the increase of population, 
the variety of lang and the establishment of such empires as we 
know existed in the age of Abraham, both from the Mosaic narrative and 
the Egyptian monuments. Various incidental topics are also discussed 
in reference to this subjec t,—as the probable slow growth and dispersion 
of peoples, from the cul-up state in which the earth must have been left 
by the deluge; and a very it argument on languages. Mr 
Kenrick holds that the radical resemblance modern philologists 
have discovered between the Sanscrit and the lm i rn tongues 
of Europe, indicate extensive migrations far anterior even to tra litional 
myths; and he seems to intimate the possibility of future philological 
discoveries showing as comparatively great an antiq uity in the human as 
geology has proved in the physical world—that ancient languages, had 

(as eventually we may have) a sufficient number of facts, would be 
analogous to the strata of In fine, Mr. Kenrick that 
about 3000 years before the birth of Christ is the epor h from which alone 
any certainty can be dated. 

‘Whether China or India, the valley of the Euphrates and the Tigris, or some 
intermediate region, as Bactriana, can claim to have been the point whence Cl- 
vilization has diffused itself, is a question which we have no means of deciding. 
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Nor can we absolutely pronounce that no elder peo} receded even the eldest of 
these, from whom they may have received the knowledge of which they have been 
immemorially in possession. History is silent respecting any such people: and the 
theories of Bailly, that the traces of their science are to be found in the astronomy 
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Mr. Kenrick, the author of this work, 
world ; but hitherto « hiefly for philological publications, ¢ xcept an edition 
of Herodotus, which contains an historical view of ancient Egypt, to ill 
trate the text of the father of history. Whatever opinion may be formed 
of the arguments or conclusions in his present work, it must be admitted 
that it displays a great deal of archwok tad the o 
searching spirit of criticism, and characterized by the comprehensive sur- 
vey of the historian. How far Mr. Kenrick may be enabled to build up 
—to combine the dim, scattered, and often contradictory notices of Egypt, 
Assyria, and Phoenicia, 
into an incomplete but congruous skeleton 
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The chorus which closes this passage, “ Blessed are the men who fear him,’ 
is deliciously soft and tranquil. The Widow's part was very finely sus- 
tained by Madame Caradori Allan. There is then the challenge given by 
the Prophet, in the presence of Ahab and the idolatrous people, to the 
Priests of Baal, to try, by means of a miracle, whether they or he be the 
servants of the true God. They call on their idol to send fire from heaven 
to consume the sacrifice on the altar—but in vain; while the Prophet's call 
is immediately answered; and the Priests of the idol, at Elijah’s command, 
are slain by the people. A remarkable feature of this scene is the pagan 
and barbaric character of the chorus of the Priests of Baal. In one part 
its marked rhythm in rapid triple time, accompanied by the clang of brazen 
instruments, while the strain itself, in a remote minor key, is sinister and 
gloomy, presents a mental picture of the wild and savage dancing in the 
rites of the idolaters. A choir of angels, who join their supplications to 
those of Elijah, forms a quartet of truly celestial harmony, in the form of 
a corale, accompanied, in a very novel manner, only by the organ and the 
violins. Elijah is then represented as praying to God to remove the cala- 
mity from the land. He desires his attendant to look towards the sea, and 
tell what he descries. The youth, once and again, repeats, “I see nothing.” 
But at length he exclaims, “ Behold, a little cloud ariseth now from the 
waters: it is like a man’s hand. The heavens are black with clouds and 
with wind; the storm rusheth louder and louder!” At the same mo- 
ment the storm is heard rising; the people burst into cries of joy; and the 
shouts of the multitude, heard amid the roar of the storm, are the chorus 
which closes the first part. 

The second part has less dramatic interest, is less coherent, and alto- 
gether less skilfully constructed, than the first ; but it contains several 
passages of transcendent musical power and beauty. Among these is the 
scene in which Jezebel, the Queen, fiercely denounces vengeance on the 
head of the Prophet, and calls on the people to do unto him as he had done 
untothem. This is a striking piece of recitative; which was delivered with 
great energy by Miss Hawes. ‘The people echo the words of the Queen— 
“Do unto him as he hath done! seize on him! slaughter him!” The con- 
fusion of ferocious cries in which these words are uttered, reminds us of 
the “ Stone him to death!” in the St. Paul of the same composer. Another 
remarkable passage is the lovely chorus of angels who watch over the 
Prophet as he sleeps exhausted in the wilderness: and the most remark- 
able, probably, of all, is the description of the awful phzenomena—the 
hurricane, the earthquake, the fire, and the still small voice—which 
attended the manifestation of the Divine presence to the Prophet, when 
his earthly career was about to terminate. His miraculous translation to 
heaven is merely narrated, and forms a less striking feature than we had 
expected. After this event, which is the catastrophe of the piece, it is too 
much prolonged; and the concluding portion, though beautiful in itself, 
moves heavily. 

We must sum up our opinion of this oratorio in a single sentence. It 
shows a more matured judgment, a greater individuality of style, a more 
complete emancipation from the trammels of scholastic forms, more melody, 
simplicity, and breadth, and greater force of imagination, than any former 
work of the author; and is calculated further to raise his exalted reputa- 
tion. The performance attracted an immense audience, and was received 
with enthusiasm. 

On Thursday morning the noble hall was crowded to its utmost capa- 
city for The Messiah. ‘The oratorio was opened, once more, by Braham; 
who displayed an unexpected degree of power and energy. 

The festival terminated yesterday morning, with a performance which 
we shall notice next week, along with the evening performances of Wednes- 
day and Thursday. 























BIRTHS. 

On the Ist June, at Victoria, Hong Kong, the Lady of the Rev. Vincent J. Stanton, 
her Majesty’s Chaplain, of a son. 

On the 25th July, at Tangier, the Wife of John H. Drummond Hay, Esq., of a son. 

On the 10th August, at Edinburgh, Lady Scott, of Ancrum, of a daughter. 

On the 12th, at Marston Rectory, near Frome, the Hon. Mrs. Richard Boyle, of a 
daughter. 

On the 17th, at Canterbury, the Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Stopford, C.B., Fortieth 
Regiment, of a daughter. 

On the 17th, at Baden Baden, the Lady Augustus Loftus, of a daughter, still-born. 

On the 18th, at Arborfield Rectory, Berks, the Lady of the Rey. J. Warren Hayes, 
of a daughter. 

On the 2Iist, at Glenfenlan, reloch, Dumbartonshire, the Lady of Colonel P. Ed- 
monstone Craigie, C.B., Aide-de-camp to her Majesty, of a daughter. 
i¢ On the 22d, at Wardie, the Honourable Mrs. Primrose, of a son. 

On the 23d, in Portman Street, the Lady of Colonel Knollys, Scots Fuasilier Guards, 
of a son. 

On the 24th, in Hertford Street, the Lady Mary Egerton, of a son. 

On the 25th, in Eaton Place, the Lady of Captain Gladstone, R.N., M.P., of a daughter 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 15th April, at Agra, William Wheatley Repton, Esq., Adjutant Fifty-sixth 
Regiment Bengal Native Infantry, youngest son of the Rev. Edward Repton, Preben- 
dary of Westminster, to Charlotte Annabella, daughter of Colonel Crawfurd, of the Ben- 
gal Artillery. 

On the 25th July, at Thetford, Norfolk, John Richardson Major, Esq., M.A., of Exe- 
ter College, Oxford, to Josephine Bridget, second daughter of the late Thomas Withers 
Gill, Esq., of Thetford. 

On the 20th August, at Aberdour, James Lysaght, Esq., of Carrigmore, county of 
Cork, to Adelaide Jannetta Douglas, fifth daughter of the late Major-General Beatson, 
of Henley, Sussex, formerly Governor of St. Helena. 

On the 20th, at Norwood, the Rev. G. Townshend Driffield, Rector of Bow, Midd 
sex, to Ann Sisum, Widow of the late George Geoffrey Wyatville, Esq. 

On the 25th, at Maperton, the Rev. Edward Newton Dickenson, eldest son of Colonel 
Dickenson, of Dosthill House, Staffordshire, to Mary Dorothea, youngest daughter of 
Colonel Fitzgerald, of Maperton House, Somerset. 

DEATHS, 

On the 19th August, at the Vicarage, Sutterton, the Rev. Charles Boothby; in his 
61st year. 

On the 19th, the Rev. John Richard Thackeray, Rector of Hadley ; in his 74th year. 

On the 2Ist, at Dorking, George Smith Esq., late of 65, Cornhill; in his 57th year. 




















On the 2ist, the Rev. John Nottidge, M.A., Rector of East Hanningfield, and of Ash- 
enden, Essex ; in his 82d year. 
On the 22d, at Hinton St. Ge Somerset, the Rev. Robert Albion Cox, M.A., 








Rector of Hinton St. George, and Seavington St. Michael, with the Chapelry of Dinning- 
ton annexed; in his 45th year 

On the 22d, William Henry Gage, only son of the Hon. T. W. Gage ; in his 19th year 

On the 22d, at Holyrood House, Edinburgh, the Right Hon. the Earl of Strathmor« 

On the 23d, at Barton Hall, Norfolk, Jane, Relict of the late Thomas Preston, 
Bart., of Beeston Hall, in the same county ; in her 69th year. 

On the 26th, at Brighton, Henry Vane Asshton Poulett, second son of Rear-Admiral 
Poulett, and Ensign in the Eighth Native Infantry ; in his 23d year. 

On the 27th, in Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, Edward Boyd, Esq., of Merton Hall, in 
the county of Wigt« in his 76th year. 

On the 25th, at Stoke Park, Suffolk, Frances, Wife of the Hon. Lindsey Burrell; in 
her 67th year. 
On the 26th, at Old Warden, Bedfordshire, the Hon. Frederick Henley Ongley, fourth 

rviving son of the late, and brother of the present Lord Ongley ; in his 36th year. ' 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 
Wanr-orrice, Aug. 25.—Ist Foot—J. C. Pugh, Gent. to be Ensign, by } 
Shadwell, appointed to the 2ist Foot. 2ist Foot 
purchase, vice Adamson, who retires ; Sec. Lieut. 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Domville ; Ensign J 
to be Second Lieut. by purchase, vice Woodington. 
lain, Bart, to be Sec. Lieut. without purchase, vice wd Greenock, appointed Adit. 
Sec. Lieut. A. F. Lord Greenock, to be Adjt. ; Colour-Sergt. R. Fortude to be Quarts - 
master. 36th Foot—Lieut. R. B. Jennings, from half-pay 38th Foot, to be Lieut, vic 
White, appointed to the 82d Foot; Ensign G. L. R. ey to be Licut. by purchase 
vice Jennings, who retires; T. Rice, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Berke) 7. 
37th Foot—F, Stead, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Persee, whose appointment 
has been cancelled, 49th Foot—Lieut. C. 5. Glazbrook to be Capt. by purchase, vig 
learson, who retires; Ensign C. G. Richardson to be Lieut. by purchase, vic« Glaze 
brook; R. G. A. de Montmorency, Gent. to be Ensign by purchase, vice Richardson; 
Lieut. J. W. Armstrong, to be Adjt. vice Glazbrook, promoted. 63d Foot—Lieut. ¢ r 


| iy 

| urchas 
| Lieut. W. Domville, to be Capt 
H. P. T. Woodington to be First 
FitzThomas Shadwell, from the ist Foot 
23d Foot—Sir H. O. R. ¢ hamber. 








serke 





| E. Fairtlough to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet Major Oliver, de To be 
Lieuts. without purchase: Ensign H. M. Walmsiey, vice Ford, dec.; Ensign J Spier 
vice Mahon, dee, To be Lieut. by purchase: Ensign I. White, vice Walmsley, whose 
promotion, by purchase, has been cancelled. To be Ensigns, without purchase: H, F, 


Quin, Gent. vice Spier; S. Fairtlough, Gent. vice White. 71st Foot—Sergt.-Major J, 
Taylor, to be Quartermast« 79th Foot—Capt. J. Ferguson to be Major, by pur hase, 
vice Lawrie, who retires; Lieut. A. Hunt to be Capt. by purchase, vice Ferguson; Ep. 
sign K. R. Maitland to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hunt; E. G. Place, Gent. to be En. 
sign by purchase, vice Maitland. 85th Foot—Ensign G. Thompson to be Adjt, vice 
Knox, promoted, 

Cape Mounted Riflemen—Lieut. J. R. O'Reilly to be Capt. without purchase, yicg 
Sandes, killed in action ; Ensign W. Harvey to be Licut. vice O'Reilly ; Sergt.-Major J, 
Harvey to be Ensign, vice W. Harvey. 

Unattached.—Brevet-Major T.C. Smith, from 27th Foot, to be Major, without pur, 

Commissariat.— Assist. Commissary-General T. Stickney to be Deputy-Commissary. 
General. ' 

Memorandum. —The Christian names of Ensign King, of 
John, and his surname Newton King. 

ADMIRALTY, Aug. 18.—Corps of Royal Marines 
Gent.; W. J. Dunn, Gent.; J. H. Parry, Gent. ; 
Gent.; E. B. Snow, Gent.; Gent. Cadet J. Taylor. 











the 6th Foot, are Henry 


To 
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Harris, 
K. Willson, Gent. ; E 
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War-orrice, Aug. 28.—3d Regt. of Light Drags Lieut. and Adjt land, from 
the 7th Light Drags. to be Lieut. vice Bowles, who exchanges. 6th Rect. of Drags - 
Lieut. D. Maycock to be Adjt. vice Shute, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 7th Regt, 


of Light Drags.—Brevet Lieut.-Col. Sir H. Webster, from half-pay unatt. to be Major, 
vice IT. E. Campbell, who exchanges ; Capt. A. Shirley, to be Major, by purchase, vice 
Sir H. Webster, who retires ; Lieut. L. C. L. Peel to be Capt. by purchase, vice Shi 
Lieut. C. Bowles from the 3d Light Drags. to be Lieut. and Adjt. vice lela 
exchanges ; Cornet W. Viscount St. Lawrance to be Lieut. by purchase, vice | : 
Bosville, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Viscount St. Lawrance. Yth Regt. of 
Light Drags.—Lieut. J. C. Campbell to be Capt. without purchase, vice Willoughby, 











dec. ; Cornet L. J. French, to be Lieutenant vice Campbell. ist Regiment of Foot~— 
Assistant-Surgeon W. Carson, M.D. from the 85th Foot, to be Surgeon, vice J, 
Hutchinson, who retires upon half-pay. 3d Foot—Brevet eut.-Colonel C. T. Van 
Straubenzee, from the 13th Foot, to be Major, vice Cunynghame, who exchanges, 


4th Foot—Ensign G. H. Twemlow, to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Haines, pro- 
moted in the 10th Foot; Ensign G. W. Aylmer to be Licut. by purchase, vice Twem- 
low, Whose promotion, by purchase, has been cancelled ; Sergt.-Major T. Knott, from 
the 52d Foot, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Aylmer. 6th Foot—J. H 

kington, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Clarke, appointed to the 50th Foot, 
10th Foot—Lieut. F. P. Haines, from the 4th Foot, to be Capt., without purchase, vice 
Brevet Major Sutherland, deceased. 11th Foot—Captain E, F. Elliot, from half-pay 
unatt. to be Capt. vice J. Tobin, who exchanges; Licut. J. H. Fetherston to be Capt, 
by purchase, vice Elliot, who retires; Ensign W. Goode to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Fetherston; H.C, Hague, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Goode 12th Foot— 
Staff-Surg. of the Second Class W. Robertson, M.D., to be Surg. vice Booth, deceased. 
13th Foot—Major A. A. T. Cunynghame, from the 3d Foot, to be Major, vice Van Strau- 
benzee, who exchanges; Lieut. C. R. Platt, from 61st Foot, to be Lieut. vice Woodhouse, 
who exchanges. 23d Foot— G. H. Hughes, Gent. to be Sec. Lieut. by pur. vice Blathway, 
who retires. 25th Foot—To be Lieuts. without pur.—Ensign H. E. Jones, vice Smith, 
dec.; Ensign G. Needham, vice Gough, dec. To be Ensigns, without purchase—A. 
Strange, Gent. vice Jones; H. Priestley, Gent. vice Needham. 38th Foot—Staff-Surg. 


























of the Sec. Class J. D. M‘Illrie to be Surg. vice H. L. Stuart, who retires upon half- 
| pay. 42d Foot—Ensign G. J. Menzies to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Pitcairn 








appointed Adjt-; W. L. MacNish, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Menzie 
R. C. Cuninghame, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Fraser, appointed Quar- 
termaster; Lieut. A. Pitcairn to be Adjt.; Ensign C. Fraser to be Quartermaster. 45th 
Foot—Staff-Surg- of the Sec. Class F. R. Waring to be Surg. vice Scott, who exchanges. 
46th Foot—<Assist.-Surg. G. R. Woolhouse, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 
vice Reid, who exchanges. 48th Foot—Captain C. Forbes, from half-uay unattached, 
to be Captain, vice G. S. Tidy, who exchanges , Lieutenant C. 8S. Boyle to be Captain 
by purchase, vice Forbes, who retires ; Ensign R. Bainbrigge to be Lieutenant, by pur- 
chase, vice Boyle ; S. J. Maclurcan, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Bainbrigge. 
50th Foot—To be Lieuts. without purchase—Ensign W. R. Farmer, vice Russell, dec 
Ensign T. Ryan, vice Brockman, dec. To be signs, without purchase—Ensign P, 
W. Kingsmill, from the 82d Foot, vice Farmer; Ensign G. Clarke, from the 6th Foot, 
vice Ryan. 53d Foot—J. W. Corfield, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Follows appointed Adjt.; Ensign J. W. Follows, to be Adjt. vice Dunning, died of his 
wounds. 6lst Foot—Lieut. T. N. Dalton to be Capt. without purchase, vice Mayne, 









dec. ; Ensign D. R. Croasdaile to be Lieut. vice Dalton; Lieut. J. F. Woolhouse, from 
the 13th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Platt, who exchanges, A. W. Greene, Gent. to be 
Ensign, vice Croasdaile. 68th Foot—-Gent. Cadet S. Croft, from the Royal Military 


College, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Kortright, who retires. 71st Foot—()uarter- 
master T. FitzGerald, from 3d West India Regt. to be Quartermaster, vice Wake- 
field, who exchanges. 82d Foot—W. Baillie, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice Kingsmill appointed to 50th Foot. 85th Foot—Assist.-Surg. J. A. W. Thompson, 
M.D. from the 3d West India Regt. to be Assist-Surg, vice Carson, promoted in the 
Ist Foot. 

3d West India Regt.—Quartermaster W. Wakefield, from the 71st Foot, to be Quar 
termaster, vice Fitzgerald, who exchanges. 

HospiTaL Starr—Surg. R. T. Scott, from the 45th Foot, to be Staff-Surg. of the Sec. 
Class, vice Waring, who exchanges; Staff Assist.-Surg. A. D. Taylor, M. D., to be Staff- 
Surg. of the Sec. Class, vice M‘Illrie, appointed to the 38th Foot ; Staff Assist.-Surg 
Beatson, M.D., to be Staff-Surg. of the Sec. Class, vice Robertson, appointed to the 
12th Foot. To be Assist-Surg. to the Forces—Aassist-Surg. J. Reid, from the 46th Foot, 
vice Woolhouse, who exchanges; J. M. A. T. Croft, Gent., vice Taylor, promoted ; C. 
R. Matthew, Gent., vice Beatson, promoted. 








s. 











srevet—Capt. E. F. Elliot, of the Ith Regt. of Foot, to be Major in the Army. 
Memorandum—tThe names of the Assist-Surg. appointed to the 63d Regt. of Foot, on 
the 24th July 1846, are “ Jonas King Carr” M.D. not “ Josias,” as previously stated. 


COMMERC! AL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Aug. 25. 


Morgan and Swift, Sheffiel¢, linendrapers—Taylor and Hewitt, Great Driffield, York- 


shire, brewers—Johnson and Ditchett, Louth, surgeons—Broadbent and Lees, Oldham, 
cotton-spinners— Day and Stranger, Maidstone, appraisers—Walker and 
coal-masters ; as far as regards J. Siddons—Thomas and Gilmore, Mancl 

Marsh and Son, York, cabinet-makers—Turnock and Brook, Stok 





mercers—W. C. and S. Kettlewell, Leeds, chemists—T. and G. Cadbur 

















Street, cheesemongers—Higman and Co. Crown Street, Finsbury, ironmongers—S. and 
lr. Taylor, Bolton-le-Moors, cotton-spinners —Ioly Rood Mill Company, Chard, bobbin- 
net-lace-manufacturers—Abel and Mott, Albany Street, sargeons—J. and J. Lowd 
Norwich, butchers is and Eyre, Crown Court, Philpot Lane, merchants—! 
and Co, Oldham, cotton-spinners-- Newsome and Co. Dewsbury, woollen-cloth 3 
as far as regards T. Blakley—Hartley and Barrett, Pre *, Lancash tt 
spinners—Clarke and Sons, Liverpool, ship-builders; as far as regar« t. Clarke 8 

Wreford and Pugh, Aldermanbury, haberdashers—Slack and Cool nfrew, gum- 
manutacturers. 

BANKRUPTS. 

BoLaNnD, Joun, Manchester, hardwareman, to surrender Sept. 4, 25: solicitors, 

Messrs. Smith and Co. Bedford Row; Messrs. Motteram and Co. Birmingham ; Messrs. 


Sale and Co. Manchester ; official assignee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 
BRINDLEY, Jounn, Coventry, laceman, Sept. 5, Oct. 13: solicitors, Mr Liewel 
Noble Street ; Mr. Sutton, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 
HARVEY, JOSEPH, King William Street, lamp-manufacturer, Sept. 5, Oct. 6: solicitors 
Messrs. Norton and Son, New Street, Bishopsgate; official assignee, Mr. Edwar 
Old Jewry. 























HoumrreY, JOHN, Tanworth, Warwickshire, coal-dealer, Sept. 5, 29: solicitor, Mr. 
Rawlins Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 
. /NELL, WILLIAM, High Street, Poplar, cheesemonger, Sept. 3, Oct. 2: solicitor, 
erOraingst, Bucklersbury ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 
ag WiLLiaM, Lawrence Lane, warehouseman, Sept. 3, Oct. 9: solicitors, 
Messrs. Hardwick and Davidson, Basinghall Street; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, 
Birchin Lane. 
WooLco 
Willoughby 





Henry, Museum Street, fringe-manufacturer, Sept. 5, Oct. 2: solicitors, 
and Jacquet, Clifford’s Inn; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. 

Yates, RIcHARD, and WILLIAMS, Tomas HARTLEY, Manchester, merchants, Sept. 
$, 29: solicitors, Messrs. Re ~ - ——— = Street; Messrs. Sale and Co. 

heater: official assignee, Mr. Fraser, Manchester. 
aes * DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 22, Biggs, Houndsditch, undertaker—Sept. 24, Bryant, Mayfield, Sussex, draper 
—Sept. 99, Brailsfurd, Enfic ld, brewer—Sept. 15, Staines, Oundle, Northamptonshire, 

jlor—Sept. 15, Crampern, Wharf Road, City Road, coal-merchant—Oct. 8, Ball, 
0 1 Staffordshire, linendraper—Sept. 16, Cooke, Manchester, joiner—Sept. 16, 
— “Manchester, woollen-manufacturer—Sept. 24, Seaton, Frickley cum Clayton, 
vo shire farmer—Oct. 8, Evans, Haywood Lodge, Herefordshire, cattle-dealer—Oct 
is iwards, Birmingham, iron-founder—Sept. 17, Wenman, Birmingham, merchant 
Sept. 19, E. and T. Tomkies, Shrewsbury, fellmongers. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Sept. 18, Hare. New Street, Dorset Square, linendraper—Sept. 18, Kingscote, Nicho- 
las Lane, merchant—Sept. 22, Morphew, Sevenoaks, linendraper—Sept. 4 ), Bra Isfi rd, 
Enfield, brewer—Sept. 24, Oakley, St. Alban’s, farmer—Sept. 23, Dutt, Upper Street, 
Sept. 23, Syer, Sudbury, dealer—Sept. 18, Stonehouse, Newport, 
Monmouthshire, ship-broker—Sept. 16, Stark, Gainsborough, bookseller—Sept. 22, 
Wharf, Boston, potato-dealer—Sept. 16, Priestley, Manchester, grocer. 

To be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before September 15 

Schultz, Liverpoo!, sto k-broker—Nash, Olderbury, Shropshire, grocer—Chapman, 
Devonport, painter Armistead, Crawford Street, Marylebone, milliner—G. and J. 
Batton, Manchester, copper-roller-manufacturers Wilkinson, Manchester, grocer. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Harrison and Shicls, London; final div. of 3d.; Mr. Benn, Paradise Row, Stok« 
Newington—Arkell, Stow n-the Wold, miller; first div. of 2s. Oct. 7, or any sul 
quent Wednesday ; Mr. Acraman, Bristol —Harford and Davies, Bristol, iron-merchants ; 
first div. of 13s. 4d. on J. Harford’s separate estate, Aug. 26, or any subsequent Wed- 


nesday ; Mr. Hutton, Bristol 





























Islington, carpenter 














SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
PBarsovr, A., Houstoun, spirit-merchant, Aug. 31, Sept. 21. 
Brown, A., Edinburgh, commission-agent, Aug. 28, Sept. 25 
Gitmour and Co. Edinburgh, cabinet-makers, Aug. 29, Sept. 21. 
Grass, R., Greenock, merchant, Sept 5 
Har, J., Kilsyth, grocer, Aug. 31, Sept. 


F; iday, Aug. 28. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED 

Weldon and Careless, Stamford, schoolmistresses -Miller and Cam, Liverpool, ship- 
siniths—Hulbert and Co. Bath, upholsierers— Martin and Hill, Newton Abbot, Devon- 
shire, cabinet-makers— Goodwin and Gibson, Leek, Staffordshire, silk-manufacturers 
B. and R. Overbury, Westbury, Wiltzhire, clothiers— Fletcher and Forbes, Southampton, 
booksellers—Davis and Hart, Somerset Street, Whitechapel, drapers—Gorringe and 
Hore, Hastings, chemists—Duncan and Owen, Tynemouth, surgeons—Parkes and Cope, 
Wolverhampton, soda-water-manufacturers—Kipling and Johnstone, Lamb's Conduit 
Street, silk-mercers—Jennings and Conyers, Great Dritlield, Yorkshire, attornics—Wil- 
son and Co, Liverpool, ship-steres-merchants—Dovelland Amelang, Red Lion Street, 
Clerkenwell, sealing-wax-manufcaturers —Drury and Co, Sheffield,plumbers ; as far as 
regards J. Swallow ropham ind Faweett, Derby, silk-manufacturers, 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED—Busn, Joun, Blackman Street, victualler, 

BANKRUPTS. 

Brooks, Tuomas, Great Percy Street, Lloyd Square, boarding-housckeeper, to sur- 
render Sept. 7, Oct. 6: solicitor, Mr. Heath, Nag’s Head Court, Gracechurch Street ; 
official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

Browne, Henry, Ferdinand Terrace, Hampstead Road, surgeon, Sept 7, Oct. 9: soli- 
citor, Mr. Schultz, Staple’s Inn; official assiznee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street 

Bursripce, Joun and Ronextr, Upper Whitecross Street, grocers, Sept. 7, Oct. 13 
solicitors, Messrs is and Drewe, Basinghall Street; official assignee, Mr. Groom, 
Abchurch Lanc 

Davies, Cukistoruer, Chepstow, currier, Sept. 11, Oct. 9: solieitors, Messrs. Bald- 
win and Co. Chepstow ; Messrs. Bevan, Bristol ; official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol 

Fenton, Joun Tuomas, Kidwelly, Carmarthenshire, brickmaker, Sept. 15, Oct. 12 
solicitors, Mr. Bishop, Lincolu’s Inn Fields; Mr. Henderson, Bristol; official assignee, 
Mr. Hutton, Bristol 

GARDINER, JAmes, and Ckisp, FortT’NaTus RoBERT TOWNSHEND, Wellington Street 
North, printers, Sept. 3, Oct. 2: solicitors, Messrs. Watson and Son, Bouverie Street ; 
official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. 

GILL, Ropert, Black Banks, near Darlington, brick-manufacturer, Sept. 4, Oct. 8 
solicitors, Messrs. Tilson and Co. Coleman Street; Mr. Allison, Darlington; official as- 
signee, Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

GRANT, Joun, Wellington Street, printer, Sept. 5, Oct. 9: solicitor, Mr. Steadman, 
Guildhall Chambers ; official assignee, Mr. ‘r, Birchin Lane. 

HAWLEY, SAMUEL, Ashton-under-Lyne, y, Sept. 10, Oct. 1: solicitors, Messrs. 
Clarke and Co. Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; Mr. Brooks, Ashton-under-Lyne ; official assignee, 
Mr. Hobson, Manchester 

JONES, Mavnice, Liverpool, saddler, S« pt. 10, Oct. 6: solicitors, Messrs. Vincent and 
Co, Temple; Atkinson and Co. Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Morgan, Liverpool 

Ling, Ricuarp Barer, Plymouth, carpenter, Sept. 10, Oct. 6: solicitors, Messrs 
Clowes and Co. Temple ; Mr. Laidman, Exeter; official assignee, Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter 

Loncuvurst, WALTER, Old Brompton, carpenter, Sept. 9, Oct. 6: solicitor, Mr. Haynes, 
Symond's Inn ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry 

MERCER, Tuomas, Albury, Surrey, dealer, Sept. 5, Oct. 9: solicitors, Messrs. Pric« 
and Boulton, Lincoln’s Inn; Mr Smallpiece, Guildford ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, 
Basinghall Street. 

: Mapvock, Ricuarp, Rock Ferry, Cheshire, builder, S« pt.8, Oct. 9: solicitors, Gregory 
& Co. Bedford Row; Mr. Green, Liverpool ; official as-ignee, Mr. Cazenove, Liverpoo! 

O'Hanton, Parnick, Liverpool, draper, Sept. 16, 30: solicitors, Messrs. Greg and 
Co, Bedford Row ; Mr. Cooper, Manchester ; Mr. Frodsham, Liverpool ; official assigne« 
Mr. Turner, Liverpool 

PANNELL, WILLIAM, High Street, Poplar, grocer, Sept. 3, Oct. 2: solicitor, Mr. Grain- 
ver, Bucklersbury : « ial assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

PHILLIPS, GEORGE Euston uingham, japanner, Sept. 10, Oct. 6: solicitors, Austen 
& Co Gray’s Inn ; Roberts, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham 

READING, SAMI EL, Birmingham, button-manufacturer, Sept. 15, Oct. 15: solicitor 
Mr. Wright, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. ¢ hristie, Birmingham 
_ SMITH, WILLIAM, Deptford, p saler, Sept. 4, Oct. 9: solicitor, Mr. Govett, 
North P'ace, Gray’s Inn ; official ¢, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Stree: 

Wess, Thomas PurKis, Ub sham, Cambridgeshire, coal-merchant, Sept. 5, Oct. 6; 
solicitor, Mr. Ashley, Shoreditch ; official Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry 
_WETENIIAL i, Bank Chambers, Lothbury, stock-broker, Sept. 7, Oct. 9: soli- 
Citor, Mr. Jor St. Mary-at-Hlill; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lan 

WILKINSON, Liverpool, fruiterer, Sept. 8, Oct. 9; solicitors, Chester and Co 
Staple Inn; ar ryrer, Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Morgan, Liverpool 

WILLIAMs, Enox Hu, and Kopenrs, Tuomas, Birmingham, builders, Sept. 10, Oct. 6 
Solicitors, Mr. Ivimey, C! meery Lane; Mr. Wright, Birmingham; official assignee, 
Br. Bittlest: bis iam DIVIDENDS. 

a 21, val Street, Che fringe-manufacturer—Sept. . 
Newport, Isle of , innkeeper—Sept. 21, Beattie and Macnaghten, Nicholas Lane, 
merchants—Oct. 1, Molleston, Pembrokeshire, coal-merchant 

CERTIFICATES 
ruse be shown to the contraru, on the day of meeting 
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s'ynec 











ipsice 





To be 
Sept. 21, ¢ 
ualler—Feb 
Osborn, Bradt 





reet, apothecary-—Sept. 21, Billings, Harlow, Essex, vict- 
whham Road, Kingsland Road, warehouseman 
stock-broker—Sept. 22, B ton, Pickering, Y 


-scrivener—Sept. 22, Holdsworth, Ripley, Yorkshire, apothecary—Sept 














‘ € gr nless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Sept. 18. 
i erry, Leeds, hatter— Senior, Salford, brewer—Holden, Dx wsbury, Yorkshire, dealer 
N fuller’s earth—Walters, 5 well, Derbyshire, surzeon— Martin, Sterminster New- 





linendraper—Strawson, Louth, Lincolnshire, chemist— Reed, 
Clark, Liverpool, leather-dealer—Nield, Manchester, woollen- 
Strect » Brynmawr, Brecknockshire, linendraper—Gisborne, Coleman 
onwet, Me SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

KInkoss, | wh-builder, Sept. 2, 23 

Salmon, W. B., Irvine, saddler, Sept. 3, Oct. 


ton Castle, Dorsetshir 
Marlborough, brew 
manufacturer 














THE SPECTATOR. 





PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. | Wonday.| Twesduy.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday, 




















8 per CentConsols.... .. .« sotene © 953 | 95a } 953 | 958 96 06 
Ditto for Account . . oecse . 953 953 | 958 | 953 oR vot 
3 per Cents Reduce ° os 9H | 96 | 96 | 963 oog | Le 3 
34 per Cents....... . ° sed O84 | ose | one 97% Ose ORS 
Long Annuities . eG | 108 | 108 | 108 104 108 
Bank Stock, 7 per Cent ° eo. 2u9 209 | 29 209 iu 209 
India Stock, 10§ ae 260 258) | 200 aums om © enete 
Exchequer Bills, 1$d. per diem sree, 13pm i3 13 13 20 
India Bonds, 3 per Cent —— 24 pm — 23 
FOREIGN FUNDS 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Alabama (Sterling Massachusetts (Sterling 5 p.Ct — 
Austrian ceccees ° 5— —_— Mexican i 24s 
Belgian... ° 4g Le Michigan . ‘- a= 
Ditto 23- — Mississippi (Sterling ‘— — 
Brazilian . ° : 5 =— no" Neapolitan — | —_— 
Buenos Ayres ... . ‘— —- New York (1858 — | sé 
Chilian ‘—_- — Ohio ° ‘- a 
Danish 2 030 -_— Pennsylvania i — | 
Dutch (Ex. 12Guilders) ... 24 — 593 Peruvian 6 =— | ts 
Ditto i— 91d Portuguese _ ss 
French .. i— -- Dit ; = | 4i 
Ditto — 5 — — Russian i — | 113 
Indiana (Sterling 5— —— Spanish 56 =- 254 
Illinois ‘— — Ditto - 365 
Kentucky ° _— — Ditto | Passive ace 54 
Louisiana (Sterling 5— —-- Ditto (Deferred eee —_— 
Maryland (Sterling 5 — _— Venezucla Active . . 42% 
SHARES 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening 
Rattwars— Banxs— 
Birmingham and Gloucester 128 Australasian eeseeses 
and Glasgow 7 Kritish North American ° —_— 
Eastern Counties ° Colonial —_— 
Great North of England Commercial of London cove —_— 
Great Western London and Westminster : | 284 
Lancaster and Carlisle London Joint Stock : : l 
London and Brighton 6.4 National of Ireland _- 
London and Black wall . National Provincial | ey | 
London and Greenwich , Provincial of Ireland . | — 
London and North-western 207 Union of Austr t . 254 
London and Croydon Union of London eres iW 
London and York Mints 
Manchester and Birmingham Bolanos — 
( and Leeds lit) Brazilian Imperial . -— 
139 Ditto (St. John Del Key — 
North British uh Cobre Copper 
South-eastern and Dover fi3 MiscELLAN — 
South-western 744 Australian Agricultural 
York and North Midland 7 Canada... —_— 
Docks— General Steam — 
East and West India . 141 Peninsular and Oriental 8 m v4 
London ° eee lid Royal Mail Steam se 
St. Katherine lulg South Australian _ 
BANK OF ENGLAND 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 6th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week .1d'ng 


on Saturday the 























22d day of Aug. 1546 


ISSUE DEPALTNENT 


Notes issucd .....e..s00+ sees £29,653,99 
£29, ” 
BANKING 
Propriectors’Capital ........+. £14,553 000 
Rest . . $615,216 
Public Deposits* . 6,843,00 
Other Deposits . 10,0744 
Seven Day and other Bilis .. 720,01 
£3600 ) 


*Including Exchequer, Savings B 





BULLION Per oz 
Fereign Gold in Bars, Standard £3 17 
Foreign Goldin Coin, Portugal Pi« e317 5 
New Dollars ‘ 0 4 
Silver in Bars, Standard 0 411i 

GRAIN, Ma 

e® 6) s ‘ 
Wheat, R.New 52to54 | Rye étoSs 
Fine it—56 | Barley 27 4) 
Oid 4¢ ) Malting 10 —32 
White 133 — 54 Malt, Ord ) ¢ 
Fine 4 5 Fine 60— 61 
Super.New 55—5s Peas, Hog — 3 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN 
Per Qr. (I rial) of England and Wales 












Govermment Debt + seve £21,635,100 
Other Sccurities 2.084.900 
Gold Coin and Bullion 13,154 719 
Sliver Bullion oe 2,508,271 


£29,655,990 
DEPARTMENT. 


Government Securities in 
cluding Dead WeightAnnulty 4 
Other Securities 1 
Notes 





Gold and Silver Coin 


£26 003,260 


nks, Commissioners of Nationa! Debt & Dividend Accounts, 





METALS ler ton 
Copper, tish Cakes £93 0 ¢ 008 
Iron, British Bars 91 000 
Lead, HKritish Pig is9 of 0°08 
Steel, English 00° eee 

rk Lane, Au 5 
s a s ‘. 
Maple Stod Oats, Tecd to 73 
White 4i it Vine 2 24 
. 45—52 I ind ve 27 
‘ it bine 
8-4 P 2 
Harrow 4 — 4 rine 





DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
For the present Weck 








Wheat jd. | Rye Os.1id., Wheat lus, Od. | R 45.04 
Barley 27 3 | Beans , Barley 4 0 | Beans + 40 
Oats 23 5 | Peas 6 2 ats 1 6 | Peas oa 
Weekly Av ges for the Week ending Aug. 22 
Wheat, 45s. 11d.—Darley, 275.54 —Oats id. —Rye, 3° s. 10d. —Beans, 594.9d.—Peas, 34s. 94, 
Hors POTATOES 
Kent Pockets 100s. to 1685. York Reds perton Os.to Os, 
Choice ditto 0 0 Scotch Reds o— 0 
Sussex Pockets 0 — 120 Devons o— 0 
Fine ditto o— oO Kent and Essex W hites o=- 0 
HAY AND STRAW Per Load of Trusses 
Crom SMITH Wourrecnaret. 
Hay, Good ° 75s. to 5e.to @ Os. to 80s, 
Inferior ° . ib — 7 0 0 > o— 0 
New o— 0 i5 - f ~ ’ 
Clover . oO— Mb aS — Iie o —115 
Wheat Straw 2 = 5 i “6 
FLOUR PROVISIONS 
Town-made persack 46s.to 49s Butter—RBest Fresh, | Od, per doz 
Seconds is — 4 ‘ “ ! to 4/. 16s. per ey 
Essex and Suffolk.on board ship 40 — 43 ] Irist I cwt Os. — 69% 
Norfolk and Stockton — 40 ( cl i ci — 78 
Bran perquarter 0 — 0 1) y Plain 65 — 63 
Pollard, fine o— 0 Hams, ¥ i — 0 
Bread, 6}d. to Sd. the 4lb. loaf Eggs, French, per i to 6s. 6d 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT 
Newoate ano Leapenma Ss ' Hea r Carrie at 
s. d s. d sa sad s. ad sa ~ ' 
Reef 2 6to3 4 to 5 6éte3 tod 4 1 y Monday 
Mutton 3 4—310—4 4 4 . i 5 | Beasts s 67 
Veal 4—310—4 ¢ ~ ‘ —4 8 | Sheep 1 0 
Pork o—4 O— o I i 6- ) Calves 208 
Lamb. i¢c- —-wv iil0—5 4—0 I s i Ve 
To sink the offal, per 8ibs 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES GROCERIES 
Rape Oil per cwt. £1 128.04. Tea, Bohea, fine per Os. 2d. to Os. 54 
Refined 113 0 Congor 16 —2 2 
Linseed Oi! 140 Souch eft 1 —2 6 
Linseed Oil-Cake per 1000 0 0 0 * In Ko Duty 2« per Ib 
‘andles on, 5s. Od. to 5s. Gd Coffee, fine ‘in bo per ewt. 90s, to 110s 
Moulds (6d per doz. discount) 7s. 64 Good Ordinary i2s. to 46s 
Coals, Hetton . -. MSs, 9a Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt the. dod 
TEES .000 seers 20 ere 15s. 6d, West India Molasses 20s, Od. to 26s. 6d. 








838 





RT-UNION OF LONDON.— 

EVENING EXHIBITION.—The WORKS of ART s« 
lected by the Prizeholders of the year 1846, now exhibiting at 
the GALLERY of the SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, 
Suffolk Street, PallM all Kast, will be OPEN from 7 till 10 on 
the Evenings of the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th of 
SEPTEMBER Admission by Tickets only 


26th August [Si Lewis Pocock, j 


a aes COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 
Portu A wy — —_ Inn 




















Amount tised £ 
The following Contributions are most gr 
fully ach 
Miss Mary Aubertin £10 1 
W. Selwyn, Es 10 1 
Hon. Society of New In 10 10 
W. R. Mitchell, Esq 1010 ¢ 
J. R. Hope, Es 105 « 
George De Morgan, Esq is a7 
£3,2 7 ¢ 
Subscriptions will be thankfully received by Mr. Aldert 
Copeland, M.?. Chairman and Treasurer ; Rev. Dr. Jelf, Prit 
cipal of King’s College ; 4. W. Cunningham Esq. Secretary of 
King’s Colk M G. Jaques, Secretary sf 
Hospital Iso by M s. Twining, the principal I 
Bankers, and by any Men r of the Committ 
August 181 G. Jaave Secretary 
‘tr of LONDON SCHOOL, Milk Street, 
Cheapside Established by Act of Parliament, and un 
der the Superintendence of the Corporation of I I 
Head Mast mr R G. F. W. Mortim D.D f 
Queen rllege, Oxford 
The SCHOOL will b REOPENED for the next term ex 
tending to Christmas) cn T spay, Serremper & The year is 
divided into t tert fee for each term, l I 





general course of Ilr 
German, Li 
Mathematics, book-keeping, Geog 





tion includes the English, Frencl 
Writing, Arith 


nd Greek Languages 
phy, and History 











Besides Right Fr Scholarships on the Foundat 
valent to 35 q nnum each, and available a x 
the Unive t ire the following Exhibitions attact 
to the School, viz rhe Times Scholarship, valu I 
annum lwo l »vy Scholarships, and the 8 . } 
larship, 50/. per annum each ; the Tegg Sc holarship, nearly 2¢ 
per annum tl ravers Scholarship, n several oth 
valuable pri 

Persons des u f obtaining admission f ir Sons 





procure Prospectuses and Forms of Applic f pur 
pose, at the Secretary's Office, between the of Te t 
Four T'wo of the Masters receive Boarders 

Tuomas Bar Secretary 


| ONPoN AND WESTMINSTER BANK. 


The DIREC HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that a 








DIVIDEND of per cent upon the paid-up capital of th 
Compary, being after the rate of 6 per cent perannum 1t 
PAYABLE on and after the 10th Sepremser Next, at th 
Bank, Lothbury, without deduction for Income-tax, which 
will be paid by the Bank By order of the Board 
Ta W am Giteart, General Manager 
Lothbury, 30th J nar 
rhe Transfer ! <s will be closed from the 18th August 


10th Septen 
go" BANK, CALCUTTA— 
ESTABLISHED 1829 


Paid-up CAPITAL One Hundred Lacs of Rupees 
wv One Million Sterling 


Preside John Storm, Esq 
} I ‘—William Patrick Grant, Esq 
Messrs. Glyn, Hallifax, Mills, and ¢ 


Banke inl 
The UNION | further notice, gives Interest at 








the following 1 deposited by parties in Europe ; 
remitting thes is it acerues in the Bank's Bi f Ex 
change, on Messrs. Glyn, Hallifax, Mills, and Co. of Londo 





at the advertised n of the day 

On Funds » ithdrawable at Three Months’ Noti Four per 
Cent per Annun 

On Funds with 
Cent per Annum 

On Funds withdra wabl 
Cent per Annt 

Sums of Ten Thousand Rupees and upwards deposited for 
longer periods th twelve Months certain, will be made the 
subject of Spec Agreement 

The UNION BANK undertakes the realization of Court of 
Directors s On the Bengal Government, and return of the 
amount in its own Bills of Exchange at the published rates of 
the day, on Messrs. Glyn, Hallifax, Mills, and Co. of London 
free of all cx ssion 

By order of the Direc 
Calcutta, 18th March 1846 


FO? WEATHER — TRAVELLING —SEA- 

SIDI nr REGISTERED PALETOT in London 
Royal Exchange ind the 
gent Street Do not 


rawable at Six Months’ Notice, Five] 


t Twelve Months’ Notice, Six per 














J.C. Svrewa s 





only at 22, Cornhill, opposite 
chief Llama Cloth Warehouse 
be deceived by a similarity of name, placed in the windows of 
a few petty ym ps in the neighbourhood of the Patent 

each Paletotis stamped H J. and D. NICOLL, 114, Regent St 


THILST MESSRS. BETTS AND CO. 
are studiously desirous to avoid the imputation of un 
warrantably increasing the alarm created by the rumoured 
prevalence in the Metropolis of that fearful disease the Asiatic 
cholera, they deem it consistent witha due regard to th 















ings of the public to direct attention to the subjoined 
monials as to the merits of their Patent Brandy Phis pure 
and wholesome sp'rit has long been in very general use in 


most important Hospitals and Infirmaries in the Kingdom 
and is deserving of especial » otice at the present time, from 
resting the ravages caused by thos« 





its peculiar efficacy in 
epidemics that usually prevail at this season of the year 

the same can be procured in quantities not less than two g 
lons direct from the Distillery, at 16s. per gallon, or in sir 








bottles, at 3s. per bottle, from Retailers in every locality 
each bottle being secured by the Metallic Capsules, which 
Messrs. Ke ind Co. have the exclusive right of making, and 


upon which Is embossed the words “ BETTS’S PATENT 
BRANDY, 7, SMITHFIELD BARS 
EXTRACTS FROM TESTIMONIALS 
** 58, Aldersgate Street 

“Your Brandy is free from wncombined acid and astringent 
matter, which exists more or less in most of the Brandies im 
ported from France Signed * Joun Tuomas ( 

“ To Mr. Betts “ Lecturer on Chemistry 
* Long Acre 

“ Tam bound to say, and do assert it with confidence, that 
for purity of spirit this cannot be surpassed; and that your 





Patent Brandy is also quite free from those acids which, 

though minute in quantity, always cont iminate the foreign 

spirit. Signed) ‘Josern Hume 
“To J. T. Betts, Esq * Chemist to his Majesty 


38, Upper Gower Street 
‘I do not hesitate to express my conviction that it is fully 
as free from anything injurious to health, and contains as 
pure a spirit, as the o st varieties of foreign brandy 
gned) “ Epwarp TURNE! 
“ Professor of ¢ she mistry in the University of London 
“ John T. Betts, Esq — — 
* Grenadier Guards Hospital 
“The two samples of your Patent Brandy I had an oppor 
tunity of laying before the Board of Officers which sat at the 
Regimental Hospital last Saturday. Every Member of the 
Board approved of the Brandy, and have ordered that it 
shall be used for the sick (Signed) “J. HARRISON, 
J.T. Betts and Co “ Surg.-Major, Grenadier Guards.’ 





THE SPECTATOR. 








YUSTOMHOUSE, LONDON. —| 
August 1846 
FOR SALE, by Order of the Honourable Commissioners of 
her Majesty's ust¢ yms, at Twelve o’Clock at Noon precisely 
on Monpbs ; A 1846, at the Queen’s Warehouse, 
Customhouse, rh umes St t, a QUANTITY of BLISTER 
PAPER, ir PAPIER EPISPASTIQUI 


hey for the sl PPLY of WOOD 

FOR LIGHTING FIRES at the folowing BARRACKS 
in and near LONDON— 

CROYDON 

HOUNSLOW and HAMPTON jURT 

HYDE PARK and KENSINGTON 

REGENTS PARK, PORTMAN STREET AND ST 

JOHN'S WOOD 


TOWER 

WELLINGTON, ST. GEORGE'S, and HORSE GUARDS 
WOOLWICH 

Sealed Tender iddressed t rhe Secretary t the Board 
f Ordnance, Pall Mal will ber ve t iis Office, unt 
Thursday the %d September next, from such persons asmay be 
willing to contract f supply of Split, Dry, Sound I 























Wood, or of Split Bir sh, and Hazel, mixed, made up into 
sundles of o ‘ and thre ight, and nine 
inches ion « na WwW nd delivered 
free of every expen et int 
Rarrack Stores at t tive S ut such es al 
ins . i + v q tr 
he ) r is46t t s a4 
B Forms of the T 1 } inf at r 
to the ¢ t ay t 1 pp n at the Ba N 
Office, 8%, Pall Mall, or to the respective Barrack Masters 
rhe Terms for each Stat I t ated separatel 
serve to th ves the | e} g or ecting ar f 
the Tenders, withou son or enterit t \ 
rrespo ‘ 
By order he B ‘ I Ss 
Or o A 
YIRKENHEAD DOCK COMMISSIONERS 
The Birkenhead Dock Comr ior sare ready t 
ceive LOANS of MONEY f xis of Five or Sev s 
i th s 1A fl n 
t the ra Five } num 
“ I i ha yea s Januar 
I wh par 
s, st f Years 
y is prog t t s 
endorsed I I 
ty orde I Hin s i 
10th August 184 





hee HANTS AND TRADESMAN’S 


MUTUAL LIFI pet vn 








Chatham P B urs, London 
irity Fun !  SHAI S of EACI 
7 

The Honourable I 1 Charles Beau 

Quarles Ha I 

Jeffery Smith, Esq 
ASSURANCES on LIVES, ANNUITIES nd ENDOW 
MENTS, are gra 1 t 5 er thar st other I 
tablished Offices 
Prospectuses and every inforr y be obtained at 
Office I M 


‘TEAM to CEYLON, MADRAS, and C aL 


CUTTA, vid EGYPT I ur Monthly Mail Steam ¢ 



























veyance for Passengers and I ul 
Oriental Steam- Navigation ¢ pany 1 ir 
evive goods and parcels for the above umers 
starting f 1 Southampton the 1 oF 
about the 1 every me or n ey 
plans of the steamers, and t ar at t 
Company's Offices St.) vy Axe 
YETURN TICKETS, GREAT WESTERN 
W RAILWAY.- On and after the Ist $ 1846, Re 
turn Ticketson this ailw will be vailable as follows 
For a distance not exceedin 1 the me day ey 
1, exe t on Sat lay 1 ticket taken on that day 
vailabl the return journey on Monday; not ex 
r 100 miles, on the ume day they are issued, or th 
next, Sunday not being counted: exceeding 100 miles, on the 
same day they are issued or either of the t wo next days, Sun 
day not being counted 
By order of the Directors, Cuas. A. Saunvers, Sec 
\ ETCALFE AND CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
4 TOOTH-BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tooth 
brush has the important advant of searching thoroughly in 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most ef 
fectual and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs 
not ming loose, | An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans 
in a third part of the usual t e, and incapable of injuring the 
finest nap. 1 t : 





Hair-brushes, with the durable un 


























bleached Russia s, W h do not en like comm 
hair. Flesh-brushes of improved graduat und powerf 
friction. Velvet-brushes, whi he most surprising 
1xccessful manner. Genu na Sponge, with its 
ry le | t of n, vitality, anddu 
rability, by means of m I lispensing with 
ntermediate parties’ profits and destructive bleaching, and 
securing the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge Only at 
TCA und ¢ s sole est shment, 136 Oxfor mI 
one door from Holles Street Beware of the w f 
Met a t by s uses 
PERFECT Sl BSTITUES FOR SILVER. 
4 rh st effective n is in the spoons d forks 
that have a body of cam alvoratensé ver the British Plate 
So accurate I th t twenty years wea 
would r wt they w al silver, and they « 
not cost on uarter the pri fact is e interest of 
the money that wo be paid for real silv will buy th 
things oftene than they © wanted ices of British Plat 
covered with real silver rable-spoons, per dozen ds 
Dessert-spoons, ditto, 2/7. 7s. ; Tea-spoons, ditto, lv. Ss. ; Tabl 
ditt t-forks, ditto, 5s.; Sugar-tongs, per 
udles, each, 6s.; Gravy-spoons, each, 10s 
ladles, eac ch 18s Fish-knives, each, 1 They are ma 
nufactured exclusively for MECHI, 4, Leadenhall Street, 1 
the India House. The money will be returned to any p 
chaser who disapproves of them A very large assortment of 


Plated Fruit and Dessert-knives, real Sheffield Plated Goods 
Table Cutlery, small cutlery, and other matters connects 
with housekeeping, of which catalogues may | 


ADIES TRAVELLING, or otherwise 


had gratis 


exposed to the scorching rays of the Summer sun, will 
find ROWLAND’'S KALYDOR a most refreshing preparation 
for the complexion ; dispelling the cloud of langour and re 
laxation, allaying all heat and irritability, and immediately 


affording the pleasing sensation attending restored elasticity 
of the Skin The numerous varieties of Cutaneous Eruptions 
Sun-burn, Freckles, Tan, and Discolorations, are pleasingly 
eradicated by the Kalydor, and the skin rendered delicately 
clear and soft. Its purifying and refreshing properties have 


obtained its exclusive selection by the Court, and the Royal 
Family of Great Britain, and those of the Continent of Europe 
together with the “ élite of the Aristocracy, and “* Haut 
a Beware of spurious “‘KALYDORS” for sale 
composed of mineral astringents, utterly ruinous to the Com 
plexion, and by their repellent action endangering he alth It 
is imperative on Purchasers to see that the words ““ ROW 








LAND’S KALY DOR ” are on the Envelope (an Engraving of 


exquisite beauty froma steel by Messrs. Pe rkins, Bacon, & ¢ 


Price 4s. 6d. and 8. 6d. per bottle. All others are Fraudulent 
| Counterfeits 
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LVERWELL Has 
L PLAC Regent Street 
as usual til Th 





d, may be obtaine 
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TO TOURISTS. 


BLACK’S eee 
PICTURESQUE TOURIST OF 
SCOTLAND. 


Tn a handsome j 


FourTH EpiItion, CORRECTED AND IMPROVEI 
Containing an accurate Travelling Map; Sixteen 1 

graved Charts 0 Roads, Railroads, and Interesting I 
calities (it Vians of Edinbur and G w 
numerous Views e Scenery W and Steel 
a copious [tine 

4 compr SIV te “ a neg ‘ 
Book. Wet furnis wit an incider root 
the remarkabl« y of the Charts and Descrip 
the perso! test yotay stria w us 
a considerable spc k in hand S 


In a closely-pt 
BLACK’S 


PICTURESQUE TOURIST 


AND ROAD-BOOK OF 
7 T 7O 

ENGL AND AND WALES. 

Cont t ivelling Map, with the Roa 
and Railways t 1 wn: besides Sect 8 
the more in ta Dist 8 an enlarged sca t 
Engraved Cha Roads, Railroads, and Interestir 
Localities 

A carefully ted w I vy illustrat with 
— 

ch f k's Picturesqt I 

England and Wa a more mct and handy fort 
more moderns tter 88, getting-up, and illustrat 
with a very D ) t 

‘A decided prov | he old Roa 00k.""— 

I ca price 5 


BLACK’S 
PICTURESQUE 
ENGLISH LAKES 


Second Eprrion, ENLARGED AND IMPROV 





Including an I the Ge y of the District, by 
John Phillips, F.R.S. G.L. Professor of Geology in King s 
College, London With a minutely accurate Map, by 
W. Hughes ; ¢ the Lakes, by Sidney Hall; Views 
of the Scener ui s stir lished artists; and an 
ample Itiner Routes, with the Distances ac- 
curately laid 

“ This Guidet es has ipon the 
elaborate p i s cs and 
governed by . st i 
to achieve s t It her nmer 
dation. Itisay ue Guide in every scns¢ ts descriy 
tions are cha y written—its intelligence is nple and 
minute—and its i ons are admirable specimens of ar 
—Atla 


BLACK’S 
YOMICAL TOURIST OF 
SCOTLAND. 


In a neat closely-j price 3s. 6d 


ECON 


THIRD Epirion, CORRECTED AND IMPROVED 
Containing rravelling Map and Itinerary, 
with Descriptiv N s of all the l t 
v l and | 





BLACK’S 
RAILWAY TRAVELLING 


ROAD 


MAP OI 
ENGL AND AND W ALES 
arefully Maps of the Ordnan 
Surveys, and y engraved by Sipney HALL; 
with all the Roads, Ra ds, and other Topographica 
Information r¢ i by the Tourist or Traveller 
Business, Size, 3 es by 223 
In a neat portable case, pri is. 6d 


AND 


BLACK’S 
ROAD AND RAILWAY TRAVELLING 


MAP OF 


}OTLAND. 
ake TED FROM 
AUTHORITIES 
With all the Roads and Railroads accurately laid down 


Size, 32 inches by 234 


iiieien THE BES! 


BLACK’ ECONOMICAL GUIDE THROUGH 
EDINBURG! x. 3 

BLACK’S TRAVELLING MAP OF IRELAND. 
2s. 6d 

BLACK’S MAP OF THE ENGLISH LAKE DISs- 


2s. 6d 
BLACK’S MAP OF NORTH WALES Is. ¢ 
SLACKS MAP OF SOUTH WALES. Is. 6d 
BLACK’S ECONOMICAL GUIDE THROUGH 
GLASGOW. Is 
BLACK’S TOURIST’S 
LAND, 5s. 


A. and C. Brack, Edinburgh ; 
And Sold by all Booksellers. 


MEMORIAL OF 


SCOT- 


GUIDE TO THE 


THE SP 


fit. aes es 


I at yw ] be , 


HEIDELB 


James, | 


LCTATOR. 


Author of “ The St 


Work. 


st Svo. price | ls. 6d. 


pri 


G: \ 


Rom ANCE 





NEW STORY |! 


Now and mé fall B 
I 
THE 
HRISTOPHE 
IN SEARCH OF A NAME A RELATIVI 


Leech, Part I 


STRUGGLES AND ADVENTURES 


ALBERT SMITH, 


f pleted I'welve N el 


OF 


TADPOLE 


AND A WIFE, AT HOME AND ABROAD 
































By A wr Shira, Es 
A I Ad Mr. | l Scatte I ! ess 0 
& 
RICHARD BENTLEY, NX Bur t S 
I a fev vs W y uly, in lv 2 l 5 cloth, a 
BSERVATIONS in NATURAL HISTORY ~ Bi : 
bg Hr [ O8P, CHESTERFIELD | LETTERS 
he LEONARD Jenyns, M.A. F.L.S Post Sv i TO His SON N EDUCATION, 
Joun Van Voorst, 1, IP’ I ! icing t most a ss 3 epared f 
rransiation into 1 Us Schools 
THE FOLLOWING PERIODICAL WORK By Protessor Brasseur, of K s Coll I n 
SEPTEMBER 1846 WLLL BE PUBLIS LDARTHES and Lowe.., | il s, 14, Grea 
BY CHARLES KNIGHT a Ma I 
- . , ’ A KEY tot i the I 4 
HE STANDARD EDITION of KNIGHT'S 
PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE, w en >} NCH COMPARATIVELY IN NO 
Wood-cuts. Tot SIXTEEN Mon ¥ Par riM \ 1 pow n- 
tl Shillings S \ N entiv ( t I 1 
One 8! n ‘ ‘ w nothing 
Since the ] I I 1a few < . 
Shakspere,” which was ‘ LE TRESOR DE L’ECOLIER \ Makin 
new and uch ta ’ s | I s ! rb UET I ts. Od 
whom a republication ¢ tl m I s M.F. Del 1 borne 
that work, ata very r ed 2, v W itt I " st of scho- 
think, be acceptabk rhe original Work sisted ist i ities i 1 WV 1 
Fifty-five Parts, of which the Plays form Thirty-sev l, Tavis S Covent Ga 
Parts, and the Poems Three Parts It s On t - : 
ublish these, wit! t ar a nent ( ier 5 ° ‘ strate 
tary or the Pictorial | ! 
printed with every atter t . Garey ANATOMY of the HUMAN 
The other Fifteen Part ul ed BODY HEALTH DISEASI 
of Six Parts wl were ra ess Al RH. HAssa M.RCS. I F.L.S. & 
student than to thé er rea th il I it shwa A x 
part, dissertations on the doubtful plays—and of N I r my i I'welve M y Parts 
Parts of “ William Shaksper« I ! it is Part I itains DESCRIPTION OI rue LYMPH 
posed to omit the Six Parts of Disserta iv! 1 BLOOD 
dense the Bic aphy ta ' many I ) M i lis manner 
tions appropriate to that port t “ s 8 leads us to 
cupy the space of Three of the original Part , that noth y t to render the 
Nine The whole of this Sta urd 1 t KN vork u ' j \ 
PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE Loud S. WIGHYEy I s 
in quanti s Fe ree su Parts as we i 
published, which wou have cost 5/. 7s. € I “ — , . 
cost of his STANDARD EDITION, I ‘ 
bers, will be 3/. 4s ' 
Part I. will be publishe the Ist of Sey . \ IMLA By Capt. G. P. Taomas 
I. will be published on Saturday, Sept I ' £i 4 0 
tinned Weekly, price Is A few ies 1 
*,* Part Ll. price 4s. w i } 1 imitat ‘ iw 
with the Life and Writings of Sha} 10 10 O 
“ William Shakspere, a Biography the A wit A ‘ ‘ 1 of brooks of w fountains 
many Wood-cuts, and a Portrait Shaks Ste and pths it 3} t i $s and s s land of 
This illustrated Life of Shakspet hea and " “ A 
this Part, forms a separate work, w h ma ta land of « t iv ind w 8 sare 
a companion to all editions of th reat sna 1 1 t “ i iyes 1 bras 
THE STANDARD EDITION of the PICTORIA -” Lnay 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND: |} a His t A t the plates w Res f the 
People as well as a Hist f the Kingd By Gron Vommander : 7A ‘ rhe 
L. CBAIK and CHARLES Mac FARLANE, assist Mount itrod s R tl wk- 
Contributors. With Two Thousand W its oO t i Va I Annadale in 
Hundred and Four Vortraits on Ste« I publis the 8 s ! st Cast! 
in Twenty-six Monthly Parts at Four 8 ! and One . t . ' & Lord 
Hundred and fF we Numbe at « s A ‘ \ v Barret 
Part Il. with Four Portra st r 4 N \ I & the V \ I the 
will be shed on Saturday, Se W I \ lale ; Fa Fa 
tinued Weekly, pr at adale 5 Su oF til Y 1 Temple 
THE PICTORIAL GALLERY OF ARTS. 1 enn bop een npn Nong temo 
XX. price Is ‘ Whom amo 4d we , ’ : 
OLD ENGLAND'S WORTHIES Ga I Deoruh J oa ; Chor. ! 
traits, with Me s, being a ntinuatior ( I ’ . 
land,” Part VILL. | ls. Gd. V ‘ Plat DICKINSON and Son, 114, New Bond Street 
Milton’s M iment i kK fi ’ i L 
PHE POLITICAL DICTIONARY, I XIV.S 300 I t t, ls. 6d 
Half, price | THAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID; 
rHE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLO- \ : Diet 7 sae saints 
PASDIA, Part XIL. 5 Ha . , By RR. J. Cutverwew., M.D., M.RA Ss L.A.C. &e. 
CABINET HISTORY OF ENGLAND, V XX jeeaaiane taae 4 suse parinet dinutien, toenail 
price Is. sewed, Is. 6d . . feelings, a good night’s rest, a clear head, and a contented 
MAPS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION | ning. By an observa weagreencie esnagy mse yet 
OF USE! = —— I DGI Reiss . a tained. the feeble. t . ¢ ate, even to the 
Cmeas ' . ' , -. most shattered constitut y acquire the greatest 
M bs coloured. Any’ ica, No. 4 Ma oe amount of pl al ha reach in health the full 
and os colour : - — 4, la ad . period of life allott to 
separately, price bd. plain, and Ja ur ro be had of SHERWoop, 23, Paternoster Row, and all 
KNIGHT'S MONTHLY VOLI yu Booksellers: or direct fr e Author, 21, Arundel 
*rice 1s. sewed ; Is. 6d. cl Street, Strand ; wi ‘ ed with on these mat- 
The List of “Knight's Weekly Volum Bes 10 ters daily till 3; ev 7 ’ 
Volumes, completed on the 27th June “ Knight's Vo- - — 
lume for all Readers will in future be | shed | Just pt 6d. ; free by post, 6d. 
MontTuLy; Vol. I. appeared the Ist July rt TMUHE SILENT FR LEND on Nervous Debility, 
Volumes of the few works that are not yet completed in * ‘ ' PERRY and C« Surgeons, 
the “ Weekly Volum Will De given, a5 Carly aS Possibic London. th authors, and sold at their 
as Occasional Volumes The new works of Knight's residence : g, 21, Paternoster Row 
Monthly Volume will be chosen with reference the The Corn aman iont and renovator 


principle that has been steadily adhered to, of supply 
valuable information at the cheapest rate 
Monthly Volun 


September 1 


TWO DISCOURSES OF SCIENCE AND OF POLI- 
TICAL SCIENCE. By Henry Lord Baovenam. 
casional Volumeé 
BACON AND HIS WRITINGS, Vol. II. (published 


} on August 15.) 


CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY. VY LX. (to 
be published September 15.) 


22, Ludgate Street, August 20, 1846 


lume 





tu r juired debility, whereby the 





{n all cases of 


whole system is r ‘stored s healthy state of organization. 
Sold in bottles, prise | nd 38s. The Concentratep Dever 
erve Essence for removing cuta s eruptions, Scurvy, Scro 
fula, pimples on the f & I s. and 33s. per bottle 
Perry's Pcairyine § ric I price 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
lls. per box,) for Infla on, Irritation, &c. These Pills are 
free from mercury and r deleterious drugs, and may be 


of time from business 
and can be relied upon in every instance Messrs. Peaay and 
Co. may be consulted at their residence, 19, Kerners Street 
Oxford Street, daily from 11 Uli 2, and $6 till 8, on Sundays 
from 10 till 12. 


taken without interference with or s 





840 
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This day is published, 2 vols. post 8vo. price 18s. cloth, 
MHE FAWN OF SERTORIUS.| 
London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANS. 
Just completed, and may be had of all Booksellers, 
price 5s. 6d. stitched ; 6s. cloth 

ALE $ OF A GRA NDFATHER. 

By Sir WALTER Scort, Bart. Prorie’s Epirion. 

R. CapDELL, Edinburgh ; Houston and STONEMAN, 

London. 

This day is published, with Plates, 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 
THE SHORES OF THE MEDITERRA 
NEAN; with Sketches of Travel. 1843-45. 

By FRANCIs ScHROEDER, Secretary to the Commodore 
commanding the United States Squadron in that Sea. 
JOHN MoRRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, price 10s. post 8vo. cloth boards, 
EMINISCENCES OF AUSTRALIA, 
Hints on the Squatter’s Life. 
By CaRisTOPHER PEMBERTON Hopcson. 
Wricut, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall ; 
SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, Stationers’ Hall Court. 


with 


Now ready, 2s. 6d. bound, or 1s. 6d. unbound, 
HE GREATEST REFORM; 
an Appeal to the British Nation on the greatest 
Reform yet to be accomplished, By JAMes S. BuckinG- 
HAM, Esq. 


James Ripeway, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


FABER ON THE HOLY SPIRIT 
In small 8vo. price 4s. the Sixth Edition of 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on the ORDI- 
NARY OPERATIONS OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
By the Rey. G. S. Faser, B.D. Master of Sherborne 
Hospital, and Prebendary of Salisbury. 
RrvineTons, St. Paul’s Churchyard & Waterloo Place. 


Just published, in demy 8vo. with 22 ne en- 
graved on stecl, and 18 Engravings on wood, Vol of 
ATERHOUSE’S NATURAL HISTORY 
OF THE MAMMALIA. 
Containing the Order ManrsvupiatA, or Pouched Animals. 
Price, coloured, 1. 14s. 6d.; plain, 1. 9s. 
London: Hl. BAILL1ERE, Publisher, 219, Regent Street. 


n J vol. 8vo. price 18s. 
HE C ONQI EST OF SCINDE: 
a Commentary. By Lieut.-Col. OurraM, C.B. 
Resident at Sattarah. 

“Colonel Outram is calm, direct, and firm, in the 
management of his case ; he deals with facts and dates, 
and authentic documentary evidence.”—John Bull. 

Ww! ILLIAM LACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and Lon don. 








Just t publis she 4, vo. cloth, 7s. 
Shag WATER CURE IN CHRONIC 
DISEASE: an Exposition of the Causes, Progress, 
and Terminations of various Chronic Diseases of the 
Digestive Organs, Lungs, Nerves, Limbs, and Skin; and 
of their Treatment by Water, and other Hygienic means. 
By James Mansy GuLty, M.D. 


_ London : Joun Cuurcnt.y, Princes Street, Soho. 
~Tust published, fools...» 8vo. 6s. the Fourth Edition, 
corrected u improveu, 
IVER ROSE ATELI’S GUIDE; 


conte ining ample Des« cri; tices of all the fine lead- 
ing ties of Rases, regularly clossed in their respect- 
ive families; their History and Mode of Culture. 
* Mr. Rivers is the best @uthority on the cultivation of 
ihe rose.”-— Gentleman's Mayazine 
London : LonGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANS 
NEW WORK ON CLINICAL SURGERY. 
On Thursday, September 3d, will be published, in 8vo. 
LINICAL COLLECTIONS AND OBSER- 
VATIONS in SU -RY, made during an Attend- 
ance on the Surgical Practice of St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital. By W. P. OxmeERop, Fellow of the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England ; late House-Surgeon at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Ilospital. 
London : LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


THE AUTHORIZED ENGLISH TRANSLATION, 
On Saturday, Sept. 5, will be published, Vol. I. post 8vo. 
JUMBOLDT’S COSMOS: Sketch of a 
Physical Description of the Universe. Translated, 
with the Author’s sanction and cooperation, under the 
Superintendence of Lieut.-Col. EDwaRD Sanine, R.A. 
For. Sec. R.S. 
«* The Second Volume is in the 
London: LonemMan, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANs; 
and Joun Murray, Albemarle Street 








press. 


COMPANION TO THE PEERAGE. 

Now ready, complete in 2 vols. royal Svo., price 2/7. 10s, 
bound, beautifully printed in double columns, uniformly 
with the Peerage and Baronetage. 

MR. BURKE’S HISTORY OF 
MHE LANDED GENTRY 
A Genealogical Dictionary of the Whole of the Un- 
titled Aristocracy of England, Scotland, and Lreland. 
This important national work has been undertaken as 

a companion to Mr. Burke’ 8s popular “ Dictionary of the 

Peerage and Baronetage,” and upon a similar plan, in 

order that the two pubjic “ations may embrace the whole 

body of the British Peerage, Baronetage, and Gentry, 
and may furnish such a mas ‘of authentic information, in 
regard to all the principal families in the Kingdom, as 





has never before been brought together. It relates to 
the Untitled Families of Rank, as the “ Peerage and 
Baronetage” does to the Titled, and forms, in fact, a 
Peerage of the Untitled Aristocracy. It embraces th 
whole of the Landed Interest. The Landed Gentry of 
England are so closely connected with the stirring re- 


ords of its eventful history, that some acquaintance with 

hem isa matter of necessity with the legislator, the 
awyer, the historical student, the speculator in politics, 
and the curious in topographical and antiquarian lore ; 
and even the very spirit of ordinary curivsity will prompt 
to a desire to trace the origin and progress of those fami 
lies whose influence pervades the towns and villages of 
our land. This work, abounding in interesting anecdote, 
and displaying deep rescarch, must rank amongst the 
first class of those publications which elucidate or connect 
themselves with the annals of our country, and is indis- 
pensable to the library of every gentleman. 

N.B. Purchasers of single Parts of this work are ad- 
vised to complete their sets without delay, as the Parts 
will only be sold separate’y for a short period. 

Henry Cotsunn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. Orders received by all Booksellers. 





| 
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SIXTH EDITION, | 


|B ACKW 00D’ S MAGAZIN 

No. CCCLXXL., for SepTemBen 1846. Price Qs. 6d. 

I. Mexico, its Territory and People —II. 

By Thomas Aird—III. Cabrera—IV. 
No. [V.; Charles Russell, the Gen- | 
Conclusion—V. Letters on English 
Iiexameters. Letter II.—VI. Algeria—VII. How to 
Build a House and Live in it. o. II.—VIIL. How I 
became a Yeoman—IX. The Water Cure. 

WILLIAM BLackwoop and Sons, 45, George Street, 
Edinburgh ; and 37, Paternoster Row, London. 


— EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
For SEPTEMBER, price Is. | 
ames Montgomery ; by G. Gilfillan, Author 
y of Literary Portraits”—Temptation and 
a Sussex Story; by Mrs Gore—Rings and 
8 Seasons—Dr. Nichol’s new Work on 
Astronomy : System of the Heavens as Revealed by Lord 
Rosse’s Telescopes : by Thomas De Quincey—Feast of 
the Poets, for September 1846—Revelations of Austria— 
Life of Dost Mohammed Khan of Kabul—Literary Regis- 
ter: Father Darcy; Hugh Talbot; Mackay’s Lakes; 
Burslem’s Toorkisthan, &c. &c.— Politics of the Vonth 
Tait, Edinburgh: Simpxin & Co., London. 


Number 44, 
LONDON MAGAZINE; 


a Journal of Entertainment and Instruction for 
General Reading, printed in large octavo, 16 pages, 
double columns, with elegant Wood-Engravings, for the 
Week commencing Avevst 29th, contains: Portincross 
Castle, Illustration —Reminiscences of the Court of Caro- 
line Matilda—Road-side Sketches of Germany and the 
Germans, No. Il. The Cavern of Yeermallik— My 
Cousin Kate—The Labourer— Poetry ; Stanzas—Miscel- | 
laneous. Price Three-halfpence, with Illustrations, May 
be ordered of any Bookseller or Newsvender. 

CHEAP ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
Now ready, Part XI. September. 
\HARPE’S LONDON MAG AZINE; | 
. A Journal of Entertainment and Instruction for 
General Reading, consisting of Sixty-four pages of Letter- 
press, large 8vo., double columns, and several Wood En- 
gravings by eminent Artists, price only Sevenpence, con- 
taining among other interesting articles: Biographical 
Notices of Eminent Painters—The Romans in Britain 
Popular Year-Book—The Telescope—Natural History of 
Birds—Public Baths and Wash-houses— Round Churches 
of England—Farewell Visit to the Chinese Exhibition 
The Mariner's Compass—Wenham Lake Ice—Peter Botte 
Mountain— Poetry— Miscellaneous Extracts, &c. 
London: T. B. SaHarre, 15, Skinner Street, and all 
Booksellers. 


PLOUGH. A 


CONTENTs : 
A Summer Day. 
My College Friends. 
tleman Commoner. 


Contains : 
of “A Galle 
Atonement ; 
Posies— Love 











HARPE’S 


Journal of Agricultu- 


YHE 


ral and Rural Affairs. No. 9, for SepTeEMBER. With 
Three Ilustrations. 
ConTENTs: Mr. Brown’s Patent Seed and Manure | 


Drill Plough—Sam Slick, a short-horned Bull—Plan of | 
a Farm Builcing— Yorkshire Agricultural Society : ‘ireat 
Meeting at Wakefield-—-Observations on the Cultivation 
of the Scarlet Trefvil—Chemico-Agricultural Society of 
Uister—Royal Agricultural Society of Ireland—Agricul- 
turein France—Turnips, Bones, and Sulphuric Acid—The 
Dake of Hamilton’s Breed of White Cattlhe— Wakefield 
Farmer's Club—Newcastle-upon-Tyne Farmer's Club— 
Gulidford Farmer's Club—Cranbrook, *Veald of Vent, 
Farmer's Club-—-On the State of Husbandry in Lower 


Brittany— Miscellanea—An Act to Amend the Laws re- 
lating to the Lmportation of Corn—Potatriana—Calendar 
of Horticulture Markets — Meteorological Table — 
Notices to Correspondents — Supplemental Sheet—The 


Farmer's Catechism of Agriculture and Collateral Science. 
Hurst, Publisher, 27, King William Street, Strand. 
New Work in Monthly Parts by Mr. Charles Dickens. | 

On the Ist October. (To be completed in 20 Monthly 
Parts, uniform with “* Martin Chuzzlewit,” &c.) Price 
ls. the First Number of 

EALINGS WITH THE FIRM OF 
DOMBEY AND SON, | 
Wholesale, Retail, and for Exportation. 
Edited by “ Boz”; with Illustrations by “ Patz.” 
London : Brapsury and Evans, Whitefriars. 
Ist of September will be published, price !s. 
No. ILL. of the 


ENGLAND. 


On the 
copiously Illustrated by LEECH, 
OMIC HISTORY OF 

) By Gitsert Anactt a Beckett. 

This Work is published in Monthly Parts, Illustrated | 
by Joun Leecn, with ONE LARGE ETCHING, and 
from SIX to TWELVE WOOD ENGRAVINGS It will 
comprise from Twelve to Twenty Parts, and will appear 
regularly with the Monthly Magazines | 

London: Published at the * Puncu ” Office, 85, Fleet St. 


8, New Burlington Street, August 29, 1846. 


\ R. BENTLE Y’°S 
1 NEW PUBLICATIONS 
N O W READ Y. 

5 
RomMEn’s 

PILGRIMAGE TO THE TEMPLES AND TOMBS 
OF EGYVT, NUBIA, AND PALESTINE, in 1845-6, 
2 8vo. with numerous Engravings. 

2 


Mrs 


vols 


P ENSCELLWOOD 


THE PAPERS: Comprising 
Essays on the Souls and Future Life of Animals; on 
Capital Punishments ; on the Evangelical Alliance ; on 
the Endowment of the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
Churches of Ireland ; on the Education of the People. 
By the Author of ** Dr. Hookwell.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 

EVELYN STUART; or Right versus Might. A 
Novel. 3 vols. 4 | 


Dedicated, by permission, to her Majesty. 

SIR HENRY ELLIsS’S NEW SERIES OF ORIGI- 
NAL LETTERS, ILLUSTRATIVE OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 4 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits. The first 
two or last two vols. may be had separately to complete 








sets, 5 
tAVENSNEST; OR THE REDSKINS, 

Ry J. FENIMORE COOPER, uthor of “ The Pilot,” 

“ The Spy,” “ The Pathfinder,” &c. 3 vols. | 


6 


of BENTLEY'S MODERN LITERA- 


VOLUME II 


TURE. Containing the LETTERS OF HORACE WAL- 
POLE To be completed in 6 vols. 8vo. handsomely 
bound in half morocco, price 8s. 6d. embellished with 
numerous fine Portrails. 

Also, now ready, Part V. of the above Series, price 3s. 6d. | 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
(Pub isher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


— | HE 


] OUGLAS 


MUE 
for September, 


rron Torn . a 
WESTMINSTER AND FOREIGN 

QUARTERLY REVIEWS : 
Mr. George Luxford informs the public that ar range. 





ments are in progress for combining in the same publi. 
jon the more useful and attractive of the hithe rto dig. 
tinctive features of the above old-established Reviews 


Both are now under one management, and will ap pear 
with nearly the same table of contents ; but, for the con. 
venience of Subscribers desirous of completing their back 
sets, with the respective Indexes, &c. separat 
will continue to be published for the present. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for No. 90 of the “* Westminster Re. 


editiong 





view,” and No. 75 of the “ Foreign Quarterly Review,” 
| will be inserted in both edi the ns without extra ch 
if sent on or before the 2ist SEPTEMBER next, 


Whitefriars Street, Fleet st 


Luxford’s Offices, I, 
August 27, 1846. 


()*FoRD AND 


For Ser TEMBER. 


CAMBRIDGE 


ave e 2s. 6d 


REVIEW, 





ConrTENTs: 1. Historic ici 2 
Church and State—4. The ¢ i lery Act 
busson— 6. The Necessaries of Lift 7 


Highland Minstrelsy—8. Currency Reform 
10, Last Scenes of the 
London : Joun OLLIVIER, 

PARKER ; Cambridy¢ 


». Chol 


hasten 
Session 

59, Pall Mall; Oxford : J, y 
MACMILLAN 


Just arrived by the Overland Mai 
vue CALCUTTA REVIEW, No. X. 
CONTENTS: 
1. The Portuguese in Northern India. 
2. Indian Bridges. 
3. French Pictures of the English in India 
4. The Countries between the Sutlej and Jumna 
5. The Sanatory Condition of Calcutta 


6. Government Education and Church Endowment in 


Ceylon. 
7. Eastern Captivity. 
8. Miscellaneous Notices. 
Smiru, Evper, and Co. Cornhill, L lon ; and 
JOuUNSTON and Co. Edinburg 
On the 3ist instant will be published, XXI ria 


JERROLD'’S 
MAGAZINE, 


SHIL L ING 





CONTAINING, Sampson Hooks and his man, Jos Ling. 
By W. Howitt—The Gilbbet: Its Death and Burial, 
Our Brother who Loveth without Hope-—Curiosities 
of Christenings—The true Support of Genius—Young 
Squire Benlow-— The Age of Practice Pearls from 
Popish Places — eee FOR YOUNG ENGLAND 
Reviews, &« 
London : Pub lished at the “Puncn” Office, 85, Fleet St. 
ART-UNION Monthly Journal, No. 99, 


will contain: 1. Letters on Land- 
scape, ‘No.6; by J. B. Pyne— 2. Obituary. Andrew Ro- 
bertson, A. Andrac, Carl William Wacl 


of H. J 
15; 
He use —T. 
Ni 


School of Desicu—}1 
Ecce 
Sharpe 
Correspondence, 


chitecture 





Art in Continental State 
Suckingham Palace, with Illustrations fré 
Townsend —6. Visits to Privat 
Collection of Lord Northwich 
Pen and Ink Sketches, by 
: The End of the Season—Pict 
9. Artists General Benevolent 
Artin the Proving 
with a highly-finished 
ihe Exhibition of the 
Topics of the Mont! 
CRAPMAN and HALL, 
TNITED SERVICE 
and Naval and Military Journal, 
The Sikhs and the Pun- | 10. On Impr 
jab. | d 
2. Incidents in the career | 11. 


The 





Homo, 
TS. 


186, Strand 


MAGAZINE, 
r SEPTEMBER 
ving tl 











of a Surgeon's Mate ; Ww ith 1 Wordon 
3 New Zealand Expedi- | Corporal Punishment. 
tion in 1845. By Col. Firebrace. 


4. War of Succession in | 12. Naval Retirement. 
Portugal; and Siege | 13. Treatment of the Old 
of Oporto | War Officers 

5. The Slavers of the 14. Martello Towers as De- 
Quorra. } fences for the Cana- 

6. The Female Prisoner | dian Lakes 
of War. } 15. Memoirs of Gen rals 

7. A Tale of the Sea | Lord Bloomfield and 

8. Guard -Room Stories Sir G. Murray 
Edited by Klingen- | Stations of the Army—Pro- 
sporn. } motions and Appoint 

9. The Oregon Treaty. By | ments —with all the 
Lieut.-Col. Wilkie. | Protessionai News of 

the Month. 

H. Hvarst, Publisher, 27, King William Street, Strand ; 

and all Booksellers 

With an Illustration by Leech, and a VDort t of Hans 

Christian Andersen, (Author of “ The Im visatore,”) 

from an Original Picture. 

rhe SEPTEMBER Number, price 2s. 6:/. of 
MISCELLANY, 


WENTLEY’S 
) 





Will Contain 
BRIAN O'LINN; OR LUCK IS EVERYTHING 
Ly W. H. MAXWELL, 
Author of “ Stories of Wate! loo,’ Sports 
of the West,” & 
Italian Scenes. Adventures in New Zealand 
A Peep at Society. By Al- 1*4 
fred Crowgquill Mr. Ledbury Revisits Paris, 
The Albigenses and tl and is Lgnou sly Ex- 
Troubadours Vy Dr. pelied from his Lodgings. 
W. €. Taylor. By Albert Sinith. With 
Last Night. By G. Linneeus an Iltustrat by Lee 
Banks. Shots from old Six- 
Travels and Travellers in| pounder, by Portfire 
Italy. By Mrs. Austin. The Fla in Paris, from 
Death of the Bride the No‘e-book of a Tra- 
An Indian Tragedy By veller, by the author of 
Agnes Lascelles “g xl Love.” 
Military Punishments of | Rol li and | Merry 
the Romans ty Eve- M 
rard Clive Meme of Hans ('. Ander- 
Tne First Grey-hair. sen, with a Portrait 
DONCASTER--ITS SPORTS AND SATURNALIA 
By the Author of “ Gaming, Gaming 18€3, 
and Gamest« 
RicHaARD Bentiey, New | ingt Street 
London: Printed by J u ( of 320, Su the 
County of Middlesex, Prin at the offi KoskRt 
Parmer and J ru Crarton, No. 10, Crane ¢ t the 
Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, in the City of London 
and Published by the aforesaid Josi.rn Ciarron, at 9 Wel 
lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the 


County of Middlesex.—Satvuarnpar, 29th Avaust 1546 
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